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YHE comprehensive treatment of this subject involves a review 
of the past, a view of the present and a preview of the future. 

It is necessary to say in the beginning that, in this discussion, the 
term Lutheranism will have to be used in a very inclusive sense, 
where reference is made to Lutherans, and in a strictly technical 
sense, where reference is made to doctrines. In the one instance 
all of those who have claimed the name on the basis of confessional 
subscription must be included, and in the second instance only the 
confessions themselves can be considered as the basic expression 
of historic Lutheranism. All other matters, whether good or bad, 
consistent or inconsistent, are collateral. It is necessary also, to 
note that the place actually filled by Lutheranism is different from 
the place it has been entitled to fill—on account of the various 
types and actions of those who called themselves Lutherans. And 
still further, it must be said that the inclusion of all other than 
Lutheran Protestants in a Calvinistic family is by a generalization 
of fundamentals and such by recognizing or ignoring distinctive 
characteristics of particular bodies, or the evangelical faith of 


individuals. 


1 This article has been copyrighted by the Board of American Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church in America and released for publication in this Review prior to its 


distribution as a pamphlet by that Board. 
Zig 
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Prior to the American Revolution. Lutherans were among 
the first settlers in America. In small groups, which constituted 
communities rather than colonies, they made settlements all along 
the Atlantic coast, with great spaces between, from Maine to 
Florida. With the exception of the Swedes on the Delaware, and 
the Dutch in New York, these early settlers were Germans from 
various German States. Did they claim a place for their church, 
as such, in the developing society of the colonies in which they were 
located? Did they assume social or civic responsibilities in the 
interest of common welfare? They did not. The “place” they 
asked for was a dwelling place, with protection in the exercise of 
the new liberty which they had come to seek. There were very 
practical and potent reasons why this was true. Almost without 
exception they were poor people, not a few of whom bound them- 
selves in voluntary servitude for a term of years to repay costs 
of passage across the sea. In no case were there colonies of Ger- 
man Lutherans backed by a European government, as were the 
English and the Dutch colonies, but most of the Lutherans were 
refugees, seeking freedom from oppression and_ persecution. 
Entering the Dutch and English colonies as they did, they had to 
take the place of beneficiaries and dependents, with little recogni- 
tion of rights and practically no allowance of voice. Even per- 
secution in this “land of the free” had to be endured, especially 
under the Dutch. These conditions promoted a seclusiveness and 
a clannishness which led the Lutherans to hold on to the German 
language and German customs so tenaciously that they lived in 
silent isolation as far as public interests were concerned, right up 
to the period of the Revolution. They did not come to this country 
as adventurers, or as exploiters, or as speculators. They did not 
come to maintain allegiance to a nation from which they had with- 
drawn, or with the thought of extending the domains of such a 
nation. ‘They came to join such established colonies as they found, 
to subject themselves to the government of those colonies, to estab- 
lish homes and to become permanent citizens. 

In most of the English colonies the Church of England was 
accepted as the established church with liberal grants, and with 
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unquestioned prestige and power in social and civic life. So it was 
also in the Dutch colonies. Nonconformist churches, with English 
speaking membership, exercised influence in proportion to mem- 
bers and upon the basis of their relationship to the English 
government, maintaining a large degree of social and civic prestige. 
The largest measure of liberty granted to Lutherans in any of the 
established colonies was in the Quaker colony of William Penn, 
but under the English government. In that colony, however, the 
position given to Lutherans was that of beneficent tolerance, 
rather than that of recognized equality. 

During this period the place of the Lutheran church among 
American Protestants was that of a group of “foreigners,” teach- 
ing peculiar doctrines, worshipping in the German language, with 
a mission limited almost exclusively to German Lutheran immi- 
grants. Those Lutherans made but little impression upon the 
public social or religious life, except through the example of 
sturdy, industrious and honest living, and Lutheranism, not often 
challenging the interest of non-Lutherans, had little influence out- 
side of the Lutheran groups. 

Period of the American Revolution. The revolt of the Amer- 
ican colonies against the English government meant changes in 
American life that were also thoroughly revolutionary in the col- 
onies themselves. The Declaration of Independence challenged 
every citizen of the colonies to maintain it. It is not surprising 
that many, especially those appointed to office by the English 
government, and others whose interests were bound up with Eng- 
land, declared anew their allegiance to the King of England and 
joined the English armies for the suppression of the Revolution. 
With the exception of some who went to Canada on account of 
the war, the Lutherans, almost en mass, gave their support to the 
American armies. Thus, as citizens, the Lutherans became 
acquainted with those who had been strangers to them, and became 
identified with them in the common interests of establishing and 
defending a new nation. Already, through several generations, 
Lutheran immigrants, as Lutheran emigrants, had followed rivers 
and crossed mountains, and had established new communities over 
a wide area of the populated sections of America. In the war, 
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which followed the Declaration of Independence, common interests 
broke down barriers which had separated groups, and Lutheranism 
was given a new chance, perhaps it should be called a first chance, 
to make itself felt in a distinctive way in the general life of the 
new nation. Did the Lutherans see that chance and use it? They 
did not. The part which the Lutherans performed in the war for 
American independence, through distinguished officers and 
through hosts of loyal, sacrificing soldiers, responsible for some of 
the most notable victories of the war, entitled Lutherans to position 
and prestige which they never claimed and never received. The 
comparatively few Lutheran men who achieved prominence in this 
period, either in the war, or in connection with the new govern- 
ment, reflected credit upon, but did not secure notable recognition 
for, the Lutheran church. When the war was over the Lutherans 
were still using the German language in most places, and were 
looking after those of their own household of faith almost exclu- 
sively. The Lutheran church was more of a factor than a force 
in the general life of the country at this time. 

Post Revolution Period. After the War for Independence 
was over, and the Federal Government was established, and the 
new nation was definitely on its way, general conditions changed 
rapidly. Transportation and communication became easier, col- 
onies were organized into states, territorial lines were drawn more 
precisely, charters were issued, institutions were founded, and 
consciousness of responsibility for common welfare became clearer, 
deeper and broader. New streams of Lutheran immigration 
poured into this country,—Germans, and Swedes, and then Nor- 
wegians, Danes and others, in such numbers that they were able, 
and in such mood that they were inclined, and under such condi- 
tions that they decided to follow the example of the early Lutheran 
immigrants,—retain the mother tongue, establish racial communi- 
ties, and wear the label “foreign.” It was often the case that other 
Protestants, always in the majority, never afflicted with an in- 
feriority complex, ever assuming a proprietorship to which they 
were never entitled, either ignored, or scorned, or sought to 
proselyte the Lutherans. The Lutherans did not ask and were not 
accorded a place in the picture. If present at all, it was expected, 
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by them as well as by others, that they would be standing silently 
on the side lines—either to do nothing, or to do what they were 
told to do. Such were the facts pretty well up to the period of the 
Civil War. 

Fifty Years Following the Civil War. The Civil War was 
an upheaval of such magnitude that it broke up many class and 
group barriers and mixed the incoherent social elements in the 
new American melting pot. It divided sections, for a time, but it 
united states into a strong central government, and vastly intensi- 
fied the national consciousness. Isolated groups were looked upon 
with general disfavor, and the use of any other than the English 
language, long recognized as the language of the country, began to 
be regarded as a mild expression of disloyalty. 

This was the period in which large general assemblies began 
to be held and national “movements”’ began to flourish. “‘Federa- 
tion” became a fad and the churches were not least responsive 
to its appeal. Issues which were supposed to involve the “common 
welfare” were defined, and were usually sponsored by a “move- 
ment” to secure proposed solutions. The “Liquor Question’ alone 
furnished the occasion for numerous such movements. ‘‘Child 
Welfare” has been productive of movements also, all the way from 
“birth-control” to “gainful employment.” Various movements in 
behalf of the church characterized the period, so that Dr. C. P. 
Krauth, early in this period, commented to this effect: “There are 
those who would revive the church to death, and unite it to pieces.”’ 

Few, if any, such movements were initiated by Lutherans, but 
Lutherans were invited, sometimes importuned, and continuously 
challenged to participate. From time to time individual Lutherans 
identified themselves with certain of these movements and raised 
questions within the bodies to which they belonged. Some of them 
won followers in their bodies and started movements within the 
Lutheran church itself, which raised questions of principle, as well 
as of policy, and became the occasion of notable controversies 
among Lutherans. 

It was in this period that the fact appeared that Lutheranism 
had a place in American Protestantism, and that the lines which 
marked it out could be discerned with some degree of clearness. 
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That place, the place of a witnessing church, was only half-con- 
sciously accepted by Lutherans, and most reluctantly and only 
partially acknowledged by other Protestants. The fundamental 
and historic differences between Lutheranism and Calvinism be- 
came increasingly apparent in all contacts between Lutherans and 
the other Protestants, especially in connection with certain general 
movements, and also in the controversies within the Lutheran 
church itself. It was the inevitable conflict between the Evan- 
gelical view and spirit and the Legalistic. The Lutheran church 
in America, though strong, has always been in the minority,— 
compared with the other Protestants as a single group. That fact, 
with the realization, on both sides, of fundamental differences in 
point of view and principles, had definitely given the Lutheran 
church in America the position of a witnessing church. Again we 
note that Lutherans, as a group, have never initiated a major 
national movement of any kind, with an appeal to all other Prot- 
estants. Thus they have always been in the position of being 
called upon to give an opinion upon, or to take an attitude toward 
the proposals of others. 


Ll A VIEW OF (RR EAR REESE Ne 


What is the place of Lutheranism in American Protestantism 
at the present? The Lutheran church in America is still a wit- 
nessing church, in relation to other Protestants, and Lutheranism 
holds a place of influence in American Protestantism which is 
measured by the fidelity with which Lutherans bear witness to the 
truth as confessed in Lutheranism. But while this is true, the 
status of the Lutheran church in America today is different from 
what it once was. There are those yet who seem to be anxious 
to keep the old label of “foreign” on us, but they are either ignor- 
ant or wilfully unfair. Many leaders among other Protestants 
are more conscious than they ever were that there is a Lutheran 
church in America, and very many are willing to express high 
esteem for it as a religious force in this country. Some discerning 
and distinguished men in other Protestant bodies, not given to 
flattery, could be quoted as saying that Lutheranism is the bulwark 
of Evangelical religion in America today, and that Protestantism 
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must turn to Lutheranism, in America, for leadership. Similar 
testimony could be cited from certain men of affairs, who have 
appraised all of the churches with no bias for any one in particular, 
or even for the church in general. There has been a progressive 
change in status, but the place remains the same. 

Perhaps the Lutheran church may never wish for any other 
place than that of a witnessing church. We will return to this 
question later, but the Lutheran church must always desire an im- 
proved status, that it may exert its maximum influence. Its im- 
provement in status has been due to the fact that it has won 
increasing influence through its testimony on certain fundamental 
things. 

Americamsm. It has proved itself worthy to be called Amer- 
ican, in the best sense of the word, not only by the toil of the 
earliest pioneers, or by sacrifice in war, or by honorable citizenship, 
but by confessing and teaching those principles which are basic 
to civil liberty and sound democracy. It has held that all liberty 
rests upon liberty of conscience, and that liberty of conscience is 
the work of divine grace through Christ. Only the Christian man 
is a truly free man, whose liberty guarantees safety. Equality in 
the right to pursue happiness and maximum achievements is a 
corollary to liberty conditioned by righteousness. The teachings 
of the Lutheran church are basic to Christian democracy, and 
Christian democracy is the only democracy that can stand the tests 
for justification, because it alone is based upon those vital prin- 
ciples which furnish motives for purposes that are consistent with 
liberty. The Lutheran constituency is bedrock to the American 
government and to American institutions, because it stands for 
democracy as personal liberty voluntarily socialized, but not to be 
devitalized by either surrender or submergence. Democracy insti- 
tutionalized is a form of government. Such government is true to 
democracy,—is pure, virile and efficient,—only in so far as it pro- 
tects and promotes such personal liberty. It is constantly menaced 
by the danger of becoming a bureaucracy, which is a machine for 
the exploitation and suppression of personal liberty. 

Conservatism. The Lutheran church in America has demon- 
strated the true meaning of conservatism. It has done this in 
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spite of diverse elements within its own membership. It has had 
those, at times in sufficient numbers to dominate large bodies, who 
have stood for rigid literalism, traditionalism, and dogmatism 
which they insistently called conservatism, when it was entitled 
to be called nothing more than dead formalism and stagnation. 
And it has had those, also in numbers sufficient to dominate large 
bodies, who have stood for a superficial emotionalism which they 
claimed was vital liberalism, essential to progress. Always, sup- 
plying the strong undercurrents which have given character and 
direction to its life, the Lutheran church in America has had great 
leaders and loyal followers who have held on to fundamental facts 
and principles as unchangeable elements in life, have given sane and 
sound appraisals of values, and have progressed’ with vigor in the 
building of God’s Kingdom, with that caution only which clear 
and consistent conviction demands. This latter group has with- 
stood the forces of the other two, has truly represented sound 
Lutheranism, and has demonstrated what legitimate conservatism 
is. They have not been popular at all times, and rarely ever with 
other Protestants, but they have not failed to command respect 
and even admiration. They have made the Lutheran church in 
America a witnessing church, and have justified its distinctive 
position. We seek, not a liberalized, but a liberated Lutheranism, 
-—not diluted, but dynamic. 

Evangelism vs. Legalism. Lutheranism is evangelical. Cal- 
vinism is legalistic. The majority of Protestants in this country, 
other than Lutheran, belong to a family in which the Calvinistic 
point of view and the Calvinistic spirit are determinative, even 
though some do not subscribe to strict Calvinistic doctrine. The 
Lutheran addresses God as Father, the Calvinist addresses him 
as Sovereign. The worthy child regards the will of the father as 
good and seeks to do it, for love’s sake, to please the father. The 
subject regards the will of the sovereign as arbitrary, whether 
good or bad, to be obeyed as a duty, whether with fear of punish- 
ment or with hope of reward. The relationship and values of 
divine grace and human merit are involved. In the Atonement, 
the Lutheran emphasizes divine grace in the sacrifical death of the 
loving Christ, the Calvinist emphasizes the judicial requirement of 
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the offended God. In service to God, the Lutheran emphasizes 
love, gratitude and privilege; the Calvinist emphasizes obligation 
and duty. In Christian living, the Lutheran emphasizes trans- 
formation and inner motive, the Calvinist emphasizes conformation 
and other compulsion. It must be said, however, that, in actual 
practice, neither all Lutherans nor all Calvinists are consistent in 
this sharp distinction. 

The impact between Lutherans and Calvinists in this coun- 
try has modified the life of each, through strong reciprocal influ- 
ences, but has not affected them in fundamental principles and 
basic conceptions to the same degree. The difference in the Lu- 
theran and the Calvinistic conceptions of the Scriptures is a 
cardinal example. The legalistic conception of the Scriptures con- 
strues the primary purpose of revelation to be the enunciation of 
the Law, in which the New Testament is supplementary to the 
Old. The evangelical conception construes the primary purpose of 
revelation to be the proclamation of the Gospel, in which the Old 
Testament is preparatory to the New. The message of the Law 
is in terms of requirement. The message of the Gospel is in terms 
of grace. The response to Law is fear and obedience. The re- 
sponse to the Gospel is love and service. The relationship through 
the Law is sovereign and subject; through the Gospel it is Father 
and Child. The grace of the severe Sovereign makes faith a form 
of duty. The law of the righteous Father makes duty a fruit 
of love. 

Fundamentalism, Modernism and Emotionalism. It is not 
surprising that the division between fundamentalism and modern- 
ism should have arisen when and as it did, in the Calvinistic 
churches, and that the controversy was only slightly participated 
in by Lutherans. The controversy was, and is, but a reaction to 
the periodical bankruptcy of legalism. In fundamentalism there 
is such rigid subservience to the legalistic authority of the letter, 
in recorded revelation, that the spirit, purpose and content of 
revelation are subordinated and obscured, if not actually lost. In 
modernism there is such a repudiation of legalistic authority in the 
letter, and such a revolt against al] authority, that the result is the 
same in relation to the spirit, purpose and content of revelation. 
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Modernism is practically the same reaction against a dead- 
ening legalism as has been called rationalism at other times. It is 
the intellectual revolt which is inevitable when the effort is made 
to impose truth to fetter men, instead of imparting truth to lib- 
erate them. 

Another form of reaction against deadening legalism is the 
emotional. This form of reaction manifests itself also period- 
ically, and is almost predictable as to cycle, whether it be of such a 
nature as to produce Quakerism or Methodism, or movements like 
modern revivalism or certain social reforms. Sometimes this re- 
action has been profound enough actually to move large numbers 
of people away from legalism, but sometimes it has had the curious 
effect of extending legalism to the adoption of a catalogue of 
human rules to supplement the decalogue of divine principles, and 
more often it has just effervesced. 

Lutheranism. Lutheranism finds Christ in the Bible, and 
then finds the Bible in Christ. It is the living, eternal Word that 
determines the character of the Scriptures, and makes them pre- 
cious. Lutheranism gives primacy to the Word in its appraisal 
of every phase of revelation. Though the Word comes through 
the Scriptures, yet the Word was before Scriptures, and inde- 
pendent of all language. “The Word was God,” and the Word 
is God, revealing his person, his purpose, his attitudes, his attri- 
butes, his activities, his very Spirit,—a real communication of God 
(not from God) to the human spirit, in enlightening, regenerating 
and renovating power. In all of the fullness of the Godhead is 
this done through Christ, the incarnate Word, in whom the “real 
presence” of God is experienced by every one who admits him to 
his heart. This real presence, effected by the Holy Spirit, is inspi- 
ration by the Word. Then comes the special act of the Holy Spirit, 
which is the inspiration that qualifies chosen ones to record, in hu- 
man language, the content of the message of the Word. That is the 
imspiration of the Scriptures. Then comes the compilation of the 
Scriptures into a Book, which becomes The Book of the Word, 
the Bible, for which compilation there was unquestionable Provi- 
dence, but no specific inspiration. No one can have a greater or a 
purer zeal or jealousy for the Bible than the true Lutheran has, 
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but that zeal and jealousy are based upon a pure and primary zeal 
and jealousy for the Word, and not the other way around. He 
recognizes absolute dependence upon language as the medium 
through which the Word, which was before all human language, 
must come to him, but language is still to him a medium for, and 
not the essence of, the Word. The established fact of the inspira- 
tion of the written record of the revelation, through a language 
medium, is sufficient ground for his acceptance of the authority of 
the Scriptures as the sole rule for faith and practice, but the faith 
on which that acceptance of the Scriptures is based remains formal 
and academic until it is made dynamic by the operation of the 
Word for which the Scriptures are the medium. So, as with godli- 
ness, there may be a form of adherence to the Scriptures which 
denies the power thereof. “The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.’ Thus the Lutheran answer is made to Fundamentalism, 
with its deadening literalistic legalism, on the one hand, and to 
Modernism, with its humanistic blighting rationalism on the 
other hand. 

Mary and Martha. It does not seem unfair to say that Lu- 
theranism is the Mary and Calvinism is the Martha of present-day 
Protestantism in America. The charge made by our fellow-Prot- 
estants in Europe that American Protestants are “activists” rather 
than disciples and evangelists (Scriptural Evangelists), is not 
unfounded. This charge can be made with less ground against 
Lutherans in America, however, than against those, for instance, 
who constitute full membership in the Federal Council; and 
scarcely more against Lutheranism in America, than against Lu- 
theranism in other parts of the world. These facts are easily 
discerned in group conferences between representative Lutherans 
and representatives of the other Protestant bodies referred to, and 
especially in representative world conferences like Faith and Order 
and Life and Work. In all such conferences difference in funda- 
mental conceptions and points of view are so apparent that the 
Lutheran group is practically segregated. 

Where the legalistic conception of life is strong, action is a 
primary imperative, often as a mere re-action to specific conditions. 
Where the evangelical conception is strong conviction is a pre- 
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requisite to any safe action. In the first instance action is often 
proposed at the expense of principle. In the second instance regard 
for principle may stop short of necessary action. As already 
noted, Lutherans do not initiate “general movements.” Some large 
bodies of Lutherans never participate in popular general move- 
ments at all, and some others participate with such reservations 
and caution that they are not counted as “active” participants. 
Many Lutherans are dissatisfied with the inaction of the church, 
sometimes because they are more Calvinist than Lutheran but 
sometimes because of a deep conviction that a church which can 
declare sound principles ought to demonstrate their application to 
life in specific situations. Lutherans may be at fault, either in a 
complacency which shuns or shirks responsibility, or in an im- 
patient impulsiveness which sacrifices chief responsibilities for 
minor ones. True Lutheranism is not at fault in either of these 
two respects. It recognizes the nature of the Christian life, and 
the efficacy of the Means of Grace. It also appreciates the content 
of grace, which includes the whole revelation of God, divine pres- 
ence and power in the heart, and the communication of the divine 
will and purpose for life in all relationships. True Lutheranism 
is convinced that the faithful ministration of the Means of Grace, 
first preached and then applied to the individual in daily life, is the 
supreme responsibility of the evangelical church, leaving but little 
opportunity for “extra’’ efforts, which may easily divert effort 
from the supreme responsibility. In the very face of present chal- 
lenging conditions I make bold to declare that the shortcoming of 
Lutherans in America, at this moment, is in the faithful, patient, 
studied ministration of the Means of Grace, particularly the Word 
of God as applied to the daily life of the individual. There is noth- 
ing spectacular, or even easy, in such ministration, but it is the 
only way to secure actual results in character building and Chris- 
tian conduct. Jt is far easier to make a passionate appeal to a 
crowd, where mass psychology can be exploited into resolutions 
and applause, I almost said exploded, than to face vital issues with 
dynamic principles in the privacy of an individual life. Face the 
vociferous leader of mass reform with this tremendous fact and 
watch him squirm. It takes more intelligence, more courage, more 
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demands on personal consistency, more of a test of personal devo- 
tion, for the latter than for the former. And when real, permanent 
results to society are measured, especially when the individual to 
whom the ministry is given is a leader, say in employment or labor, 
who will say that comparison is even possible, for after all no mass 
influence counts until it is made individual. The world gets its 
glow and warmth from the countless unobserved hearths of homes, 
rather than from the few spectacular bonfires. 

True Lutheranism does not propose short-cut, superficial solu- 
tions to mass social problems, either through mass movements or 
legislative enactments, but real solutions through the leavening 
power of transformed lives. It recognizes it as a fact that these 
problems all come from non-Christian and un-Christian elements, 
which are not changed through any form of coercion, not even 
that of so-called public sentiment, and that the only real solution 
of such problems must be effected through the conversion of the 
elements from which the problems arise. Any other seeming solu- 
tion is a delusion. Any means or methods which fail to Christian- 
ize non-Christian individuals, can serve as little more than opiates 
to relieve the sense of pain without touching the cause. 

If those who have a certain zeal for social betterment are im- 
patient with such slow curative treatment of a condition, they 
should not rail against the church for not seeking to force non- 
Christians to conform to Christian standards, without accepting 
Christian principles, but they should challenge the facts of human 
nature, the power of the Christian religion, the facts of experience, 
and the adequacy of the divine Commission. In relationships be- 
tween men,—racial, political, social, industrial or other,—there is 
no guarantee of justice, equity or peace, except through the honest 
practice of Christian brotherhood; and in relationships between 
men and things there will never be a worthy, proportionate shar- 
ing, except through the honest practice of Christian stewardship. 

But it remains to be said that there are two great activities in 
which Lutherans are deficient, in inconsistency with true Lu- 
theranism, two things which they have not been doing: (1) To 
make their testimony heard widely enough, and (2) To make 
evangelization intensive and extensive enough. The former in- 
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volves great tasks for the pulpit, the school and the press. The 
latter involves great tasks for the preacher, the pastor, and the 
lay worker. The two together involve great tasks in that ministry 
of mercy which demonstrates the spirit, the power and the beauty 
of the Christian religion. If there be value in participation in 
general movements and programs for social betterment, it is SO 
secondary to the above that it justifies no diversion of interest or 
effort until the utmost has been done for the primary responsibility. 
Here is the real challenge to the “doers.” The question is not 
whether to do something or do nothing, but what to do, and in 
what order. 

Christian social action is intelligent cooperative action by 
individuals who agree upon facts, principles, programs and policies, 
rather than blind mass action, whether under the leadership of 
saints, demagogues or dictators. The former aids society in work- 
ing out its own salvation; the latter exploits society in selling its 
soul. The former seeks the highest welfare of all men, regardless 
of nationality, race, color or class by enrichment in true values; 
the latter practices delusion, causes confusion, employs politics, 
transfers domination from one group to another, and gives a mess 
of pottage for a birthright. No alliance between these two is 
justifiable. 

Church and State. Lutheranism allows no divorce between 
religion and character, and none between character and conduct. 
It approves no practice which does not agree with sound principles 
involved. On the other hand, Lutheranism pays due regard to 
relationships in which Christians live, and the conditions which 
specific relationships impose. Most of the relationships of the 
present order involve conduct in association with non-Christians as 
well as with Christians. No matter what the relationships or asso- 
ciations may be, the Christian can have but one standard of char- 
acter and conduct, but actions themselves are conditioned by the 
nature, or character, of associations. This may be taken as a 
general statement from which the troublesome questions of Church 
and State may be considered. Until recently Lutherans were not 
disturbed by a necessity for the study of the questions involved in 
the relationship between the church and the state, and the conse- 
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quent personal questions of attitudes and actions of individual 
Christians in relation to these two great institutions. The present 
necessity for such study, and even for definite conclusions as 
a basis for action, directs us to a restudy of fundamental Lu- 
theranism (which is a different thing from Lutheran (?) 
fundamentalism ). 

Fundamental Lutheranism conceives the relationship of the 
Christian to the Kingdom of God to be a perpetual, an eternal, 
relationship, in which the essential interests of his being are in- 
volved, and conceives the church to be the divine institution in 
which that relationship is perfected. Therefore, the church, too, is 
eternal, and is concerned with the essential interests of the im- 
mortal soul of man. Fundamental Lutheranism conceives the rela- 
tionship of the Christian to the state to be a temporal relationship, 
in which certain incidental interests, pertaining chiefly to the ex- 
ternal conditions of his earthly life, are involved, and Civil 
Government is the divine institution through which these incidental 
interests are to be protected and promoted. 

Both the church and the state are social institutions, but their 
relationship to each other is determined by spheres, purposes and 
constituencies. The actual relationship of these two institutions to 
each other is to be found in the individual person, who is a constitu- 
ent member of both, and shares in the definition of the spheres, 
purposes and functions of the two institutions in the present order. 
Membership in the state is a matter of necessity, but membership 
in the church is voluntary. Therefore the state is more inclusive in 
its constituency than the church is,—which is consistent with its 
sphere, purposes and functions,—but certain limitations are re- 
quired in the same for the sake of consistency. Membership in the 
church, as a matter of personal liberty, also requires certain limi- 
tations in consistency with the distinct sphere, purposes and func- 
tions of the church. With the observance of these consistent limi- 
tations, there is no inconsistency in the membership of the indi- 
vidual who belongs to both. On the same ground there is no 
warrant for conflict between the two institutions, whether conflict 
be occasioned by non-Christian, or un-Christian citizens who seek 
to secularize or paganize society, through government, or by 
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churchmen who seek to impose Christian principles and sanctions 
upon non-Christian citizens. In the nature of the case there is no 
justification of dominance of either of these two institutions by the 
other, and all history shows the tragedy to both where dominance 
is at the expense of liberty of conscience, either for Christian citi- 
zens under non-Christian dominance or for non-Christian citizens 
under Christian dominance,—for liberty of conscience is essential 
to the integrity of both church and state. If dominance is not al- 
lowed to either church or state over the other, then the relationship 
must be one of reciprocal interest. The clear recognition of facts 
right here will prevent or dissolve confusion. The primary 
relationship of the state, as an institution, to the church, is not to 
the church as an institution, but to the constituency of the church. 
Likewise the primary relationship of the church, as an institution, 
to the state, is not to the state as an institution but to the constitu- 
ency of the state. Corporate relationships there are, but they are 
secondary, are concerned with purely practical matters, and are 
technical in character. 


Tit ees PREVIEW OF THE PUTURE 


A little while ago I said that Lutheranism might never wish 
for any other place than that of a witnessing church in American 
Protestantism, and promised to return to that statement later. 
Now I am ready to say that it should never wish for any other 
place, because there is no other place so scriptural, so consistent, so 
potent for the fulfillment of its commission, and, therefore, of its 
mission. When it worships, or preaches, or teaches, or practices 
its religion in daily relationships it is always witnessing, and as it 
is evangelical it is witnessing to the truth, the power and the bless- 
ings of the gospel. Its purpose always is to win men fully to the 
acceptance of the gospel with all that that implies, both in faith 
and in practice. 

Whatever prestige and whatever leadership Lutheranism may 
win among other Protestant churches that is worthy and pleasing 
to God or beneficial to the cause of the Christian religion in the 
world must be won through just such definite witnessing to the 
truth. ‘This applies also to influence exerted upon society in gen- 
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eral. I have already said that one of the two things which Lu- 
therans have not been doing adequately in this country is just this: 
“To make their testimony heard widely enough,’ and now I say 
that the place held by Lutheranism in American Protestantism in 
the future depends upon the extension of effective witnessing. 
When Lutherans set themselves seriously and sincerely to this, say- 
ing, with wholehearted purpose, “this one thing I do,” then a new 
era will be born, not only for Lutheranism, but for Protestantism 
and for America. With such a purpose there will be action,—of 
a kind and degree not yet experienced in this country. That will 
be action, with motion and emotion, from dynamic motive, directed 
to that temporal and eternal welfare which “covets the best gifts.” 
That emotion will not be like the spray lifted by shifting winds, 
to return in drops to the body from which it was lifted, but like 
the outflow of newborn springs bound for a distant goal; and the 
motion will not be like the waves of an inland sea, breaking monot- 
onously upon a barren beach,—but like the strong, steady, constant 
current of the living stream that flows with irresistible force. 

As we face the future we pray that the Lutheran church may 
rise speedily to full power and action as a witnessing church,—to 
preach, teach and demonstrate in life the transforming gospel of 
Jesus Christ, in America, and, for a little time, we turn our 
thoughts to what is necessary on our part in order that this prayer 
may be answered. 

Regard for God’s Will. It is plain enough that it is God’s 
will for the Lutheran church in America to do a notable work in 
the evangelization of millions of unbelievers and in the edification 
of other millions of believers, and that he has not limited its mission 
to any section of the country or to any particular classes of people. 
The only limitation he has placed upon it is obedience to his com- 
mission to the church in the beginning. In that he permits neither 
addition nor omission. His commission is to preach, teach, and 
bear witness to, the gospel; and witnessing is by spirit and deed 
sometimes more than by words. ‘To this commission God has 
pledged his presence, power, direction and blessing. This evident 
will of God challenges Lutheran Christians in America to the ut- 
most in what human agency can furnish. 
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That Lutheranism in America may fulfill its God-given mis- 
sion among and with other Protestants, in other words take and 
fill its proper place in American life, some major requirements for 
Lutherans may be specified. 

Loyalty to God’s Word. Lutherans in America must give 
more than lip loyalty to the Word of God. It is not enough to 
defend the Bible as an inspired book, or to insist that the Scrip- 
tures are the sole rule for faith and practice, but it is necessary 
that they accept and proclaim the Word of God as the Means of 
Grace, in such a way as to bring men heart to heart with God. 
God’s Word is not a message from an absentee God, but is the 
message of a present God. It is the Means of Grace because it is 
the divine approach in communion—a real communication. The 
Word of God is not dogma, it is revelation for the purpose of 
communication of dynamic truth. The function of the Word is 
to beget faith, through the apprehension of Truth. Dogma is 
legitimate only as formulation of the confession of the faith which 
Truth begets, and not as statement of the rationalization of the 
Truth itself. A rationalistic dogmatism may profess a profound 
respect for the Word, and even obedience to it, while it is, in reality, 
obscuring it and robbing it of its power. Since the Word is 
divine it is both mystical in its nature and miraculous in its power, 
and men can define only their comprehension of the Truth, which 
they apprehend by faith. It is such a spiritual loyalty to the Word 
as is here implied, that is necessary to make Lutheranism dynamic 
in the place which it ought to occupy in American life. It is only 
when such loyalty is given to the Living Word that we are prepared 
and enabled to obey this injunction given by St. Paul to Timothy: 
“Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast heard of me, 
in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. That good thing which 
was committed unto thee keep, by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth 
inus” (II Tim. 1: 13, 14). 

The Pulpit. The place which Lutheranism will fill in Amer- 
ican Protestantism tomorrow will depend much upon the Lutheran 
pulpit. In the divine commission preaching is first in order and 
is always basic to what may be done in addition through other 
forms of teaching and witnessing. While proclamation is the pri- 
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mary function in preaching it must be accompanied always by both 
teaching and witnessing. The truthful message is proclaimed, its 
meaning is taught, and its truthfulness and value are witnessed 
to by the convictions of the messenger. The content of God’s 
Word is proclaimed, the intent of God’s Word is explained and 
the power of God’s Word is attested. 

The Lutheran church can never claim or fill the place Lu- 
theranism is called to fill in the American pulpit by sermons made 
up of pious platitudes, mechanically delivered; or of pedantic phi- 
losophy, original or borrowed; or of pathological psychology, how- 
ever pompously posited; or of popular pageantry, no matter how 
emotional or dramatic; or of problem parades, pretentiously posed ; 
or of punctilious pharisaisms, in the terminology of righteousness. 

Much of the prestige now acknowledged for Lutheranism in 
this country is due to a recognition of the fact that, in general, 
one may expect to hear a gospel sermon when he attends a Lu- 
theran service, but right now the Lutheran pulpit is challenged to 
a greater service than it has ever rendered through the effective 
preaching of the gospel of Christ as the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth. The full performance of this 
service, evangelical and evangelistic, would give Lutheranism the 
undisputed spiritual leadership among the religious forces of this 
country, and it involves nothing but faithfulness and efficiency in 
obedience to the will and call of God. 

The Chancel (Public Worsiup). Public worship is a mighty 
influence in the lives of men. In this connection it must be said, 
further, that the place which Lutheranism will hold in American 
Protestantism tomorrow will depend much upon its public worship, 
of which the sermon is only a part. It is neither accidental nor 
incidental that the Lutheran church is a liturgical church. Nor 
are its particular liturgical orders and forms accidental or inci- 
dental. In the personal, vital relationship of the Christian to God, 
all communion includes two essential elements: (1) the Sacra- 
mental, what God communicates to man; and, (2) the Sacrificial, 
‘what man offers to God. These two elements must always be 
found in true worship, whether private or public, and they must 
always be properly related to each other. It was the consciousness 
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of this necessity, even in the early church, which naturally pro- 
duced the historic forms and even orders of the liturgies which 
have been used by the Lutheran church, through adoption, and 
with consistent adaptation. The Common Service (Communion 
Service), used by the majority of Lutheran churches in America, 
is a marvellous provision for proper public worship, both in its 
content and in its order, with natural and balanced introduction 
of the sacramental and sacrificial elements to meet the conscious 
needs of the true worshipper. 

Have Lutherans in America made the most of this God-given 
means for the promotion of spiritual life, power and influence? 
They have not. In two respects, at least, there has been widespread 
failure: (1) failure to explain the Service in such a way as to 
induce intelligent and appreciative participation; and, (2) failure 
in the conduction of the Service to the edification of worshippers. 
The Service is often conducted in such a tedious, mechanical, for- 
mal manner, that the purpose of it is defeated. Sometimes it is 
conducted in such artificial and unnatural fashion that attention 
is almost entirely diverted from the thought and spirit of worship 
itself. Sometimes the service is mutilated, so that the worshipper 
himself feels the mutilations almost beyond endurance. Some- 
times efforts to embellish it tax the grace of tolerance in the wor- 
shipper who understands and appreciates the beauty and adequacy 
of the Service as it is. It would be hard to say whether the 
Service suffers most from formalism, mannerism, mutilation or 
embellishment ! 

Public worship, properly conducted, deepens the impressions 
of a good sermon, and lessens the disappointments of a poor one. 
Worship in Lutheranism is just as distinctive as doctrine, and is 
the exponent, before God and man, by word and by spirit, of all 
that doctrine includes. Through its public worship Lutheranism 
has a supreme and unique opportunity to witness with power and 
effectiveness to American Protestantism. 

The Classroom. ‘The seed is sown by the preacher, but the 
cultivation is given by the teacher. No greater example of this 
is known than that of Jesus. Comparisons between the effective- 
ness of preaching and of teaching would be out of place, but again 
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we may say: The place which Lutheranism will fill in American 
Protestantism tomorrow will depend much upon the Lutheran 
desk. The Word of God must be taught to individuals, according 
to personal capacity and circumstances. This work begins with 
the little child in the home and—there is no end to it. It is neces- 
sary to explain the way of salvation, with what it involves in God 
and in man, and then it is necessary to explain the way of the new 
life, with what it involves in principles, standards, resources, rela- 
tionships and destiny. Applied Christianity is necessary in educa- 
tion, if it is to be sought in career. If the Lutheran church in 
America will do its work in Christian education, comprehensively, 
conscientiously and thoroughly, Lutheranism will take first place 
as a practical, effective force in social and economic betterment. 
It will prevent many problems, and will dissolve others where 
efforts to solve have failed. But Lutheranism will suffer loss of 
power and influence if it claims to have the only cure for social 
and economic ills and then shuns or shirks the long, hard, patient 
work involved in making the cure effective. This work of Chris- 
tian education must be carried on continuously, intelligently, pur- 
posefully and systematically with every member of the church, for 
heart as well as for head, if Lutherans are to be made efficient and 
worthy exponents of Lutheranism. Here is a point for concen- 
trated attention. No planning is too good, no support too strong, 
no appraisal too high, no sacrifice too costly, for the cause of 
education in the Christian religion—in the Home, in the Parish, 
in the College, in the Theological Seminary, or in the Church 
at large. 

The Press. The place which Lutheranism will fill in Amer- 
ican Protestantism tomorrow depends much upon the use of the 
press. The press, of course, is just a special means by which 
attention may be secured for what the Lutheran church seeks to 
communicate through preaching and teaching. It is a means also, 
in a unique sense, for witnessing. Men, who may not be able even 
to recall what they say when they speak, are cautious and critical 
about what they put down in black and white. They write out the 
thoughts which crystallize from deliberation, and record the facts 
discovered by careful research, and they carefully select the words 
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which most clearly and forcefully express the meaning of thoughts 
and feelings. They are conscious that when they are writing they 
are inviting readers to examine, study and even to question what 
they offer. This gives the writer a peculiar opportunity to secure 
calm and deliberate consideration for what he has to say, and herein 
resides the peculiar power of the press. 

Lutheranism in America has not produced many great books, 
and only lately has secured attention for certain of its literature, 
far outside of the membership of the Lutheran church. Perhaps 
the time was never riper than now for definite, specific constructive 
authorship in the fields of Christian doctrine, Christian ethics, 
Christian worship, Christian service, Christian education and 
Christian philosophy. The field is open for both periodical and 
book literature, and the demand for it is on the increase. Lu- 
theranism can now get a consideration by other Protestants, of 
what it has to offer, and will enhance its place in American Protes- 
tantism if it will offer what it has, in substance and form adapted 
to existing conditions. Its messages must be dynamic, and con- 
structive, and convincing; in style that is arresting, enticing and 
satisfying. Even if a new generation has to be born and reared 
for this work, it will be worth both the time and cost, but nothing 
should be lost in the present generation by failure to furnish op- 
portunity to all who can be enlisted now. 

The Highway. ‘The Lutheran church seems to be getting 
up from its sit-down complacency, by the side of the road, and 
gives signs of moving out into the speeding traffic of American 
life. It is not too soon. Lutheranism furnishes data, and maps, 
and directions that are safe and adequate to enable the Lutheran 
church in America to go places and do things that will help every- 
body else. We may even pitch our tents, or park our trailers, on 
common camping grounds with other people without transgressing 
upon their rights, or forfeiting our own self-respect. We may 
exchange experiences and discuss routes, fuel, mechanics, detours, 
menaces, beauties, values, etc., etc. We may even join forces at 
times to withstand bandits and thugs, and to secure the observance 
of traffic laws by the great multitudes who are going in the opposite 
direction, some of whom seek, deliberately and wickedly, to block 
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our way. But our great call to this highway is to turn multitudes, 
who are lost, to the way of life and righteousness. There is a place 
for Lutheranism on the highway of American life, which it ought 
to claim, but with the special qualifications and equipment the cir- 
cumstances demand. 

The Altar. This is a solemn hour for Lutherans in America. 
They are challenged by a score of critical conditions to take a place, 
not places, among Christian forces in American life, and to func- 
tion as a united body. Lutheranism, itself, implies, involves and 
should constitute Lutheran unity and practical union. Lutheran- 
ism should preach, teach and witness with a single voice. Lutheran 
forces should present a solid front. Lutheran resources should be 
available for united calls. The place which Lutheranism is to have 
in American Protestantism in the future certainly seems to depend, 
almost to an alarming degree, upon the early realization of func- 
tioning Lutheran union in America. 

Why our present divisions? The answer would make a long 
story and, whether a fair narrative of the facts in the case would 
show justifications of the divisions in the past, is not our question 
now. ‘The facts in the case, at the present, do not justify the con- 
tinuation of these divisions. What are the facts of the present 
which justify union? In addition to the challenge referred to 
above, we cite two great internal facts, which are sufficient: (1) 
The common official subscription to all of the historic confessions 
that have ever been recognized as exhibits of distinctive Lutheran 
faith, and (2) The official approval of practices consistent with 
those confessions. Both official committals are based upon the out- 
right unconditional declaration of the acceptance of the canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as the inspired Word 
of God, and as the only infallible rule and standard of faith and 
practice, according to which all doctrines and teachers are to 
be judged. 

What are the arguments advanced by those who say that Lu- 
theran union would not be justifiable under present circumstances? 
With reference to the subscription to the historic confessions they 
say in effect: (1) That these confessions themselves are not ade- 
quate, as they do not include, for instance, a dogmatic definition of 
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the operation of the Holy Spirit in the act of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, on which particular point the Scriptures themselves do 
not speak; and (2) That subscription to these confessions is not 
altogether honest, which is an ugly charge, based upon a wilful 
assumption. With reference to obedience to the Scriptures in mat- 
ters of practice they say: That some cases of seeming inconsisten- 
cies can be cited within some bodies, for which there has been no 
public discipline,—which is just another case of the man who 
throws stones from his own glass house. What community ostra- 
cizes a respectable family because one of its children acts unworth- 
ily in public on certain occasions? Beams and motes! The 
weakness, the puerility and artlessness of this charge, rather than 
argument, become apparent in the questionable exegesis of segre- 
gated passages of Scripture, used to sustain the plea for exclusive- 
ness, on the ground of these specific offenses. The exponents of 
this obstacle to Lutheran union, individuals rather than bodies, 
make one wonder at the unsustained assumption of such infalli- 
bility, not of the Scriptures but of interpretation, as their posi- 
tions involve! 

The place open in American Protestantism for Lutheranism, 
for today and for tomorrow, is in the van of marching forces, but 
it will take all Lutherans together to put Lutheranism in that place, 
and to hold that place with honor to God and with blessing to men. 

When we can go, as a united body of repentant, believing 
sinners, to the altar, we can go, as a united force, to victories in 
the conflicts of the field. 


THE ROAD TO LUTHERAN UNITY 


GERHARD E. LENSKI 
Washington, D. C. 


Wt are particularly happy for the wording of our subject and 

for the fine faith and the radiant optimism which we are 
bound to read into it. We would so much rather discuss the Road 
to Lutheran Unity than the Problem’ of Lutheran Unity. The one 
approach is positive and may lead to constructive action. The 
other has a negative tinge and can so easily become an occasion 
for uncertainty, for dissension, for further controversy. After 
all, in approving this subject of ours, what are we saying? Is not 
this our subject’s outspoken declaration—that there is a road that 
really leads to Lutheran unity? True, it may be a long road, a 
hard road, a road marked by bloodstained feet—but such a road 
there really 1s. There is a road on which Lutherans with their 
varying views and backgrounds can travel without jostling one 
another too much. There is a road on which, if Lutherans will 
travel it, they shall find themselves drawn ever closer together in 
the bonds of a faith unbreakable, true to the Gospel and adequate 
to the needs of our day. Such an affirmation—is it not written 
large in this our theme for today? As such is it not fine and chal- 
lenging in every respect? Is it not one worthy of the post-Easter 
season and of the enlarged tasks which the church at this time is 
called upon, in the name of her Lord, to assume? 

The subject of Lutheran unity has been called the most impor- 
tant one facing the American Lutheran church in this generation.’ 
Dr. Otto Pannkoke does not hesitate to declare that our attitude 
in this matter proves or disproves our sincerity of faith in the 
gospel.’ Certainly the subject has become one of increased and 
compelling importance. We have all been drawn into it, not always 
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because we wanted to be or because we wanted to do anything 
about it, but, in a good many instances, because we could not help 
but be. For a long time the deplorable conditions in our Lutheran 
household have been apparent to us as clergymen. All of us have 
been called upon to explain to the uninitiated just what it meant. 
All of us have been compelled to feel embarrassment and even guilt 
as we proceeded to paint our branch of the Lutheran church in 
nice, bright, pretty colors and as we described the other branches 
of Lutheranism in terms not so winsome or alluring. All of us 
have been agreeing that something ought to be done. All of us 
have been looking for a new Lutheran Messiah—out of our own 
group, of course—some one who would possess the uncanny gift 
of pleasing all and who would hold the faithful together under the 
charm of his own Rooseveltian personality and who, above all, 
would make us feel that we are all that we think ourselves to be, 
one of the finest, most influential religious groups in the land. 
When the World War broke out, cutting off the Lutheran immi- 
grant flow and giving Germans something of a bad name every- 
where, our Lutheran pride, hitherto very independent, got 
something of an unexpected jolt and we began to realize that, 
possibly, the battle before us was going to be a bit more stiff than 
we had expected. When the Depression came, with crop-failures, 
dust-storms, overflowing rivers, impoverished rural sections and 
the like; when the offerings of the churches dwindled and it became 
harder than ever to maintain our various competitive and over- 
lapping institutions, then we began to suspect sin somewhere or 
other in our midst, particularly in the other fellow, and to wonder 
what might be done about it. In a general way that is the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves today—a situation in which many 
of us feel that something ought to be done—but, at the same time, 
a situation in which nobody seems to have the wisdom, the courage 
or the faith to act. That situation—I think it is anything but 
simple or easy—I challenge you to face in your thought with me 
today. Through the tangle of disagreement, misunderstanding, 
misapprehension and suspicion that has been allowed to spring up, 


let us try, with God’s help, to build a new road—the road to Lu- 
theran unity. 
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First of all, in our effort to build this road that shall lead 
toward Lutheran unity, let us try to understand better the present 
attitude among Lutherans toward unity. Lutherans, now divided, 
want and need unity—but on what terms? Are such terms being 
set up that make the success of the whole matter impossible? 

Practically all branches of the American Lutheran church 
have given unmistakable evidence of a sincere interest in Lutheran 
unity. Not all have been exactly enthusiastic, but, certainly, none 
has been antagonistic. I think we can properly say that none has 
been indifferent or even apathetic. We know well enough the na- 
ture and extent of the alliances that already have been consum- 
mated in the last few decades. Outstanding among these have 
been: the formation of the Norwegian Lutheran group in 1917; 
the United Lutheran in 1918; the American Lutheran Church in 
1926; the American [Lutheran Conference in 1930. The story 
lying behind these mergers and the conditions upon which they 
have been made comprise a tale too long and intricate to be retold 
here. Suffice it simply to say that, in an outward way, at least, 
real progress toward unity among Lutherans has been attained. 
None of these alliances, thus far attempted, has, as yet, failed to 
maintain itself. The deepest concern has been exercised by leaders 
of all groups to avoid disruptive controversy and to lead these 
larger groups in the way of growth and strength. In that matter 
all have been eminently successful. 

Outwardly our American Lutheranism seems to be making 
progress toward unity—is the situation inwardly the same? Have 
these alliances already consummated been made with the purpose 
of fostering the union of the whole church or have they been 
formed in order to strengthen certain groups in their effort to 
resist the influences of some other group? In the welter of Euro- 
pean politics, when France forms a union with Poland and Ger- 
many begins to become friendly with Spain, all this is not always 
done so much because France loves Germany and Germany loves 
France, but more probably because they like one another so little 
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and intend to fly at one another in battle just as soon as possible. 
Is this the situation that exists behind the scenes in the Lutheran 
church of America? To be specific, just what has been the moti- 
vating influence behind recent synodical alliances? Have they 
been formed with the hope and the prayer that they would con- 
tribute constructively to the larger cause of a union of all? Or 
has there been in some minds a thought that this would be an 
excellent way to speak more powerfully to other groups, to hold 
them in check, and to maintain one’s own position? God forbid 
that we should impute unworthy motives to any of our Lutheran 
brethren in their unification efforts or that we should throw out 
unkind or unwarranted insinuations. At the same time, in the 
interest of the church we love, God speak to ambitious hearts 
through his Holy Spirit and guard us against ecclesiastical politics, 
against hidden diplomacy, against the matching of wits against 
wits for the sake of selfish or ignoble ends. 

Since the World War and the Depression all branches of the 
Lutheran church have been made increasingly aware of the handi- 
cap imposed upon a divided church. With a falling rural popula- 
tion in many areas of the great Northwest where Lutheranism is 
strong, our church has suffered more severely than our statisticians 
have been able to show. The closing of various institutions, re- 
lieving the church of financial burdens, has been the occasion for 
new strife and discord. It would be hard to find any considerable 
Lutheran group in our land which has not suffered severely at 
the hands of other Lutherans and which, at times, has not opposed 
some other Lutheran group with a more warlike spirit than any 
shown either to the world in general or some radical sect in partic- 
ular. Dr. Pannkoke, previously quoted, declares that the luxury of 
competition is now costing the various Lutheran groups of our 
land twenty-five to thirty millions of dollars each year.* His 
figures, undoubtedly, represent an estimate rather than any accu- 
rate computation. At the same time, they cannot be extravagant. 
Take down the Government Census on Religious Bodies—run 
through the list of cities over 25,000 in population—see, in how 
many such cities we have from two to ten different Lutheran 
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groups working—not with—but actually against, one another— 
and you will bow your head with shame that such an effort should 
ever bear the official name of “Lutheranism.’” 

Surveying the present alignment of the Lutheran forces of 
our land, what shall we say is their characteristic attitude toward a 
larger unity? The United Lutheran Church in America is the 
oldest of these larger groups. How shall we characterize its pres- 
ent attitude and disposition in this matter? Is it friendly or un- 
friendly? Is it of a mind to venture and to dare in a bold enter- 
prise or is it cautious, careful, conservative, reactionary ? 

1. The United Lutheran group, being itself the fruit of a 
union of three great synodical bodies, cannot be charged with any 
native hostility toward unity. On the contrary, it is a fact worthy 
of all admiration that three groups like the General Council, the 
General Synod and the Synod of the South, with deep roots run- 
ning into the past, should have come together in the enthusiastic 
way that marked their first union and which has been maintained 
ever since. True, there has been a marked disposition on the part 
of individual synods and groups to assert their independence and 
to refuse to surrender to the larger body privileges and rights 
and property and board control now vested in themselves. In 
most instances institutional control is still lodged with the local 
synod or group while the administrative and executive functions 
of the various officials of the larger body are still declared to be 
vague, poorly defined and inadequately developed. ‘Thus, while 
unity has already contributed much to the life of the churches of 
the United Lutheran family, there has not been what one might 
naturally expect, a wholehearted or enthusiastic surrender to its 
appeal. The United Lutheran group, as a group, may be quite 
dissatisfied to have to maintain a dozen or more seminaries when 
half that number could be made to do more and better work than 
these many, but because of intense local loyalties, the desired step 
cannot be taken. United Lutherans believe in getting together— 
but they also believe in individual rights, in caring for the things 
that are theirs. They would rather starve out the devil of dissen- 


5 Census of Religious Bodies, 1926, Lutherans, United States Government Printing 
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sion than attack him by storm. Perhaps our United Lutheran 
friends are good Bible students. Perhaps they know the story of 
Laban too well ever to want to play the role of a hasty, unwary 
loverlike Jacob and have a homely Leah wished on them when, all 
the while, they had their hearts as well as their eyes set on some 
tender, lovely Rachel. 

The United Lutheran group has not been overly keen for 
the wider unity of the church because, for a further reason, it has 
not felt the impact of the influence of other Lutheran bodies in the 
same degree that the other bodies have been made to feel the in- 
fluence of the United Lutheran Church. A large number of the 
finest of the United Lutheran churches are distributed along the 
Eastern seaboard. They have been placcd ina rich territory. They 
have not offered one another undue competition. They have been 
allowed to grow in an uninterrupted fashion. Some have been 
missionary minded and have started new congregations in neigh- 
boring sections. A goodly number, however, have been content 
to spend their chief effort in fostering a strong, internal growth 
of their own without any considerable effort to plant churches in 
other towns and hamlets which have since grown to considerable 
size and importance. 

With the passing of the years those branches of the Lutheran 
church now comprised in the United Lutheran group have shown 
a marked disposition to turn away from the East and the South 
as a field for church expansion and missionary effort and to enter 
the field of the great Northwest. With the influx of Germans and 
Scandinavians have come these representatives of Pennsylvania _ 
Lutheranism. Feeling that these Germans and Scandinavians 
needed English in their worship, these, their English speaking 
brethren, have entered their communities and, instead of estab- 
lishing fraternal relations with the local churches already at work 
there, have set up a new. and a competitive church, usually “the 
First English Lutheran Church,” which has generally drawn the 
large percentage of its members from some adjacent, older church 
in which the English language was either not yet preached or else 
was becoming a source of debate and contention. There can be no 
doubt that great good came out of the efforts of English-speaking 
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Lutherans from the East to establish the church in the great 
Northwest and that this Home-Mission effort has done much to 
break down some of the linguistic and nationalistic hangovers that 
have retarded the life of the church so much. On the other hand, 
the manner in which this has been done has not always been so 
praiseworthy or so productive of good feeling. Talk the matter 
over with some of the older pastors of our German churches, of 
the Norwegian and Swedish Lutherans, allow them to express 
their deeper feelings over against those who have built on their 
efforts and who have taken over large numbers of their confirmed 
into some more modern organization—do that with all frankness 
and friendliness and an earnest desire to understand—and I think 
you will be entering into this problem of Lutheran unity for what 
it really is, a problem that is deep and difficult and one which has 
been created by an initial lack of mutual sympathy and coopera- 
tive effort. 

The United Lutheran Church in America, while it may not 
be exactly keen and enthusiastic for Lutheran unity, has, it seems 
to me, many excellent reasons for making haste slowly and for 
maintaining a guarded attitude in the matter. Her work is the 
oldest in the land. She has an honored past. Her leadership has 
been able and has been in the direction of a sound Lutheran con- 
servatism. She is more “American” than any other Lutheran 
church group. In numbers, in influence, in scholarship, she has 
much to give. There can be no real unity without her. There are 
many reasons for asking and expecting that in any larger merger 
or alliance of Lutheran forces in our land she be given the first 
place. For her to ask or to express this expectation—well, to be 
sure, that would not be the best ecclesiastical etiquette and she 
would delay rather than dare to do it. At the same time, if she has 
been bold in other difficult matters, why should she not also be 
bold in this one? 

2. What is the attitude of the American Lutheran Confer- 
ence toward Lutheran unity? 

The American Lutheran Conference represents a most inter- 
esting experiment in Lutheran church life. Here are a number of 
well organized Lutheran groups which have been made increas- 
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ingly conscious of their own limitations and which have sought to 
strengthen themselves in their individual work by creating a 
fellowship in which they seek to carry out their respective plans 
without hurt or harm to one another. The Conference has moved 
very slowly, gropingly finding its way. There have been strong 
expressions of opinion set forth in its meetings to the effect that 
Lutheran unity must be more diligently sought after. At the same 
time, there have been equally strong assertions to the effect that 
the constituent groups must be careful to safeguard their own 
personal rights over against any encroachment that might be of- 
fered by the Conference. A study of the activities and enterpriscs 
of the American Lutheran Conference will reveal the fact that, 
aside from the regular meeting of delegates biennially, the issuing 
of a theological journal and the maintenance of certain standing 
committees, there is really nothing of any joint work being done.° 
All real work is still done by the various bodies independent of one 
another. No great task has as yet appeared that has proven itself 
worthy of the support and sacrifice of all. An unbelievably small 
budget covers the cost of everything.’ Under the circumstances, 
what is the purpose of the Conference, the reason for its exist- 
ence? Perhaps, to speak frankly, it would be best to designate it 
as a defensive alliance, a gentlemen’s agreement in contiguous and 
overlapping fields, as a federation for the greater strength and 
protection of its individual and constituent groups over against the 
Synodical Conference on the one hand and the United Lutheran 
group on the other. 

While one might question the practical value of the Confer- 
ence on its present basis, still the fact that such a heterogenous 
group as this should come together and continue together should 
be a most encouraging one for all Lutherans to contemplate. Here 
we have great disparity in language, in history, custom, liturgy, 
church life and even doctrine. It is seriously to be questioned if 
the extremes represented by the most conservative Missourians and 


6 Journal of the American Lutheran Conference, “Minutes of the Organization 
Meeting, Minutes of the First Biennial Convention, Minutes of the Second Biennial 
Convention, Minutes of the Third Biennial Convention,” Vol. 2, No. 3, March, 1937, 
pp. 5-98. 

7 Op. cit., p. 30, 58; p. 84. 
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the most liberal of the United Lutherans are as great as those now 
found in the American Lutheran Conference.* The fact that 
these differences can be controlled, submerged, overcome and that 
a unified organization can be formed, says one thing our American 
Lutherans need to hear. Lutherans can unite if they want to. 
They really can. 

In this connection, what is the attitude of the Conference 
toward Lutheran unity? This group is more interested in such 
unity than either the Synodical Conference or the United Lutheran 
Church. This group has felt the impact of the influence of the other 
Lutheran groups and has suffered not at a little at their hands. 
Even now there is a secret and unexpressed fear of being crushed 
between the upper and nether millstones and the earnest determina- 
tion to avoid this unhappy fate if at all possible. I think the Con- 
ference was formed out of such fear and also for the more con- 
structive purpose of gaining desired ends in any final, grand amal- 
gamation of Lutheran forces that might come to pass. To be 
sure, not all Conference leaders and people think alike. There is 
often the greatest disparity in attitudes. Some love Missouri and 
seek salvation there. Others like the United Lutheran group and 
want to make their final home there. Still others love themselves 
so much that they cannot get along with anybody, not even with 
themselves, and who counsel us with the unhappy advice that the 
time for union is not now and probably never will be. Perhaps 
on just this point the loosely tied Conference will find itself at 
variance with itself and will fall apart under the strain of strife. 
However that may eventuate, there is strong feeling in the Con- 
ference favoring unity. This first great step toward the formation 
of the Conference would hardly have been taken had it not been 
felt very definitely that the formation of a larger and even greater 
union is now imminent. 

3. The great Missouri Synod, the Synodical Conference, has 
not been in any degree active in creating interest in Lutheran unity. 
At the same time, I am sure that we fail to appreciate this Lutheran 
group if we regard it as disinterested or antagonistic. How openly 


8 A summary of these differences is offered by Dr. Graebner in The Problem of 
Lutheran Union, p. 44, seq. 
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does The Lutheran Witness declare: “The Missouri Synod has a 
standing commission ready to discuss doctrinal differences with 
other bodies. If a true union in faith and doctrine cannot be 
obtained, the divisions within the Lutheran Church must naturally 
continue.”® Imitating Disraeli, our Missouri friends are definitely 
on the side of the angels. They want the rest of us to stand there, 
too. If, in the face of their brave stand, we do not follow suit and 
choose the company of devils, well, that will be just too bad for us! 

Dr. Theodore Graebner’s little volume, The Problem of Lu- 
theran Union, is true to its title. If we had not known Lutheran 
unity as a problem before reading this book, we certainly would 
have been converted by its striking presentation. And yet, as 
sharp and as critical as this book is, there is a deep and sympathetic 
approach to the whole problem. As little as I like religious con- 
troversy, it is the frank opinion of the speaker that Dr. Graebner 
raises vital issues, that these are as yet unanswered both by the 
United Lutherans and the members of the Conference; that not 
until they are answered in a more manly way than at present, can 
anything like Lutheran unity be hoped for. 

Dr. Pannkoke, coming from the Missouri fold, is trying hard 
to focus Lutheran thought on certain fundamental principles which 
he deems vital in the life of the Lutheran church. By focusing 
attention on these fundamentals, by the avoidance of inconse- 
quentials, by a deepened appreciation of that which is distinctive in 
Lutheranism, he hopes to create a bond of fellowship which will 
unite our scattered Lutheran forces. Dr. Pannkoke rightly feels 
that we must not emphasize the visible church or seek too strongly 
the glory and the power that come with numbers. Organic unity, 
in his plan, is a very secondary and a later goal to be sought. He 
believes that the difficulties of the day are a challenge to the leaders 
of the church to find unity without further delay. We commend 
his views and only wish they were more favorably sustained by the 
various groups of Lutherans in our land. 

The Lutheran Witness, speaking of the most recent confer- 


ence of official committees, in its editorial columns, presents the 
following news item: 
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“They do not agree on inspiration. There is a wide gap be- 
tween bodies that accept the Bible as being (not only containing ) 
the Word of God and those who do not believe that the Bible is 
the Word of God.”’” 

What is meant here becomes perfectly clear with the supply- 
ing of a few facts which some of our other Lutheran papers have 
been slow to publish. More and more, it would seem, present dif- 
ferences between the large synodical groups are being made to 
revolve around the doctrine of inspiration. Amazing to relate, 
there is little quarrel over the Galesburg Rule or even over secret 
orders. But to the great surprise of many who had certainly 
expected something else, a disagreement has risen in regard to the 
meaning, the nature and the extent of Biblical inspiration. The 
United Lutheran group, professing to stand by the Confessions, 
is openly charged by both Conference and Missouri theologians 
with a departure from its own former positions expressed in the 
writings of its leaders and with a definite leaning toward modern- 
istic views of this doctrine." Theologians from the Conference 
group are charged by the United Lutherans with sponsoring a “dic- 
tation” theory not unrelated to stenography which is declared to 
be puerile, mechanical, unscholarly and generally unsatisfactory.” 
The Missourians are said to have lost sight of Luther’s theology 
and to have followed Gerhard and Calov when they should have 
followed Luther and Chemnitz." They have retaliated with a 
spirited publication entitled The Foundations Must Stand, written 
by Dr. P. E. Kretzmann in which the whole doctrine is discussed 
with many references to conflicting opinions both past and pres- 
ent.* If the old Predestination controversy was involved, this 
present inspiration argument threatens to be the same. In the 
midst of a brewing theological discussion which must appal many 


10 (Th. Graebner), Vol. VI, No. 4, Feb. 23, 1937. 

11 Theodore Graebner, The Problem of Lutheran Unity, pp. 19-44. 

12 The Lutheran Church Quarterly (E. E. Flack), Vol. VIII, No. 4, Oct., 1935, 
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Lutheran, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 51, 52, 53, Sept. 17, 24, Oct. 1, 1936, in his articles on “The 
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an eager heart anxious for better things, the great church of Lu- 
ther in America has reached an impasse as real as that confronting 
the German church in its dealings with the Hitler government. 
Dr. Knubel is “grieved,” to use his own expression on a former 
occasion.”® Dr. Hein is ill and his committee finds it hard to meet 
without him. Missouri officials stand ready to act, even to unite 
the church—but let the other man first purge himself and let him 
offer proper apologies for past errors. Meantime the need of our 
land increases while souls in distress cry aloud to the Head of the 
church, saying: “How long, O Lord, how long?” A pitiful situa- 
tion! Yet this is the situation into which our church has come and 
which she is now attempting to view with complacency. 


Il 
THE ADVANTAGES OF UNITY 


Perhaps the great cause of Lutheran unity would be helped 
and the road leading to it would be built more quickly if all hands 
would pause oftener to consider the advantages that might accrue 
from it. For the sake of stimulating our own interest, can we 
indulge in a rhapsody of the imagination and try to tabulate some 
of these advantages? 

1. There would be an end to ruinous congregational com- 
petition. There would be a consolidation of forces where circum- 
stances require it. Churches, instead of being built unduly close 
to one another, could and would be placed according to the geo- 
graphical needs of the territory they serve. In recent times rural 
churches, said to average one hundred members, have suffered 
tremendously while city churches, averaging three hundred mem- 
bers, have not fared much better. Many of the issues involved 
in this problem could be met by a redistribution of our churches, 
by mergers and by the intelligent avoidance of duplication and 
overlapping. The ministry, which in many cases has almost 
starved to further synodical differences, could now be decently 


15 The mandatory character of the resolutions of the United Lutheran Church 
regarding unity will be noted in a reading of the same as found in The Lutheran, “Reso- 
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fed and clothed. The services of the church could be maintained 
with greater vigor, beauty and efficiency. With Lutheran unity 
new life and new joy would enter all our worship and our work. 

2. There would be an opportunity for the enlargement and 
strengthening of our religious education program. Many of our 
churches, being relieved of heavy financial burdens, could maintain 
better Sunday schools or church schools. Trained teachers could 
be introduced. A systematized and progressive educational pro- 
gram could be carried on in many strong parishes. Our church 
colleges could be strengthened with improved facilities of every 
kind. We could have a Lutheran postgraduate school of high 
standing or several, granting higher and accredited degrees, none 
of which institutions we now have. We could have a postgraduate 
seminary for the training of teachers both for our seminaries and 
our colleges. We would not have to jeopardize our entire cause 
by so continually sending our best and most advanced students to 
state institutions or to the schools of other churches in order 
to get their specialized training. 

3. We could improve our church literature. We could have 
Sunday literature prepared by experts and who could take the 
time and effort to make it good. We could utilize the press, the 
radio, the movie and all modern methods for gospel purposes and 
for keeping a busy public fully informed as to our work and its 
progress and its needs. We could study modern problems in a 
thoroughgoing, scientific way and by a clearer understanding of 
human needs we could make our gospel message more effective. 
We could meet the attacks of critics with a scholarship equal or 
superior to theirs. We could produce scholarly writings of our 
own in behalf of the faith and in furtherance of the Christian 
philosophy of life and thought. 

4. Our mission program, at home and abroad, could be sys- 
tematized, expanded, strengthened. We could establish proper 
training schools for all candidates for missionary work. We could 
care for our missionaries properly in their training period, on the 
field, during furlough, in their sickness and in their old age. We 
could make this work far more attractive to adventurous youth 
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and we could encourage our best men to enter it. We could enter 
many new fields which even now are white unto the harvest, fields 
at home as well as abroad. In a day when unemployment is still 
prevalent and human misery is the accompaniment of inordinate 
luxury and extravagance, we could enter the great field of Inner 
Missions with new enthusiasm and power. We could make the 
church what she first was and what she has now ceased to be— 
an agency for charity, for mercy, for healing. In Christ’s holy 
name we could take back the task we have evaded—the work of 
public relief which we, as a weak and divided church, have been 
only too pleased to throw back upon the secular authorities and 
the state. Into the life of a weary world we could come with the 
tenderness and friendliness of Jesus and our message, instead of 
being one of strife and dissension would again be what his was: 
“Peace be unto you.” 

5. We could speak to the world in a more convincing and 
compelling manner. The note of authority and sincerity would 
be restored to a message now grown mechanical and cold. After 
all, how can anyone take us seriously when we differ so radically 
among ourselves, when we go our separate ways, when we refuse 
to unite even in matters where we do agree? More and more 
tremendous becomes the pressure of modern life. More and 
more challenging is the call laid at the door of the church. Oppor- 
tunity for Christian testimony and Christian service beckons on 
every hand. United, we can be powerful to meet it aright. Dis- 
united and disagreeing, what a pitiful spectacle we are bound to 
present, what an argument against the very cause we pretend to 
serve! 

I do not think I need enlarge on the theme of the advantages 
that would accrue with true Lutheran unity. Let the most indiffer- 
ent among us but turn his thought in their direction and they 
will come rushing forth to meet him. How have we failed to 
notice them before? How, in the final reckoning over our per- 
sonal stewardship, will we ever excuse ourselves for not having 
sought them more diligently ? 
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WHAT TO DO ABOULITL 


Having surveyed the general situation as it presents itself to 
us today—having allowed our imagination to paint the iridescent 
picture of what might be—may we not in approved preaching 
fashion bring our study to its close by suggesting certain attitudes 
and actions, within the scope of the abilities of the most of our 
Lutheran clergy, which might be of constructive service in the 
building of the road that leads to Lutheran unity? 

1. Let us try to acquaint Lutherans generally with the situa- 
tion as it exists today. I cannot help but believe and declare that 
the present situation is tolerated by the church at large simply 
because the church, as a whole, is uninformed and because the rank 
and file of our people do not know their power and their responsi- 
bility in the matter. In the church press generally there is a 
guarded attitude in regard to present issues and problems which is 
almost as reprehensible as deceit. I say, let us lay this whole 
matter before the Lutheran laity of the land. Let us explain the 
differences that divide as well as the ties that unite. Let us deal 
with facts fairly, kindly, openly. If the situation is black, let us 
not, by withholding information, pretend that it is white. If the 
church’s money has been wasted in ruinous competition, let us 
point out the sin and repent of it. In all our dealings in a problem 
as complicated as this, let us try to act as intelligent people seeking 
the good of all and not simply in a spirit of stubbornness that sees 
only good in ourselves and only bad in others. 

2. Let us try to unite the church, not simply from the top 
down (through the negotiations of our officials and theological 
professors), but also from the bottom up through the cooperative 
efforts of our laity in various enterprises and projects rightly be- 
longing to the whole church. In many localities local needs have 
already served to work a kind of unity among our laity more suc- 
cessful by far than any brought about theological conferences and 
official committees. Can anyone with a mind to think and a heart 
to feel mistake the meaning of the thing that has been going on 
in the Inner Mission work among Lutherans in cities like Balti- 
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more, Pittsburgh, Toledo, Minneapolis and elsewhere? Here we 
have had Lutherans out of all different groups, prohibited by their 
own synodical regulations and denied fellowship, yet, in the face 
of a great task needing their effort, coming together in Christ’s 
name to do it. Let us not allow the meaning of this experience to 
pass unnoticed. Let us continue to try to unite the church, not 
simply from the top down, but also from the bottom up. We will 
love and revere our theological leaders and our own duly appointed 
officers—but let us not forget that ours is a congregational govern- 
ment, that the membership of the church is its own highest tribunal, 
that unity is a matter to be decided, not simply by our leaders, as 
fine as they may be, but by all who are embraced in the priesthood 
of believers. 

3. Let us simplify our doctrinal conditions and tests for 
fellowship in the Lutheran church. Let us set up standards for 
faith and conduct, but let us be careful not to make them of such 
a kind that they would exclude individuals like Luther, Paul and 
even Jesus if they happened our way and knocked on our door. 
Let us uphold the Bible as our norm for faith and life. Let us 
cling to “justification by faith alone.” Let us keep Luther’s Cate- 
chism. Let us accept the Augsburg Confession. The other Lu- 
theran symbols, let us accord them honor and respect, being sure 
that ours is not a blind allegiance, encouraging at all times the 
fellowship of those who deem them important in church life, but 
not excluding some who have not made them so indispensable. 
Whatever we do, let us not make our own accepted confessions 
the occasion for new strife. Let us not divide the church upon 
what is nothing more than “the definition of a definition.” Let 
us hold a theological education in honor, but let us not make it 
a condition for Lutheran fellowship and unity. 

4. In regard to a highly debatable doctrine like that of in- 
spiration, if one set of official committees cannot bring about an 
understanding, let us appoint another that can. In our quest for 
such understanding, let us try harder than ever to find some com- 
prehensive Scriptural formulation which is characterized by sim- 
plicity as well as by the mystical quality peculiar to early Luther- 
anism, a formulation which avoids the extreme of mechanical 
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literalness on the one hand and the rocks of undue rationalism and 
speculation on the other. How well did Luther avoid certain 
pitfalls set for him at Marburg when, in his interpretation of the 
Lord’s Supper, he allowed his doctrine to rest on faith in Christ’s 
presence as being “real’’ and “heavenly” and when he refused to 
define too narrowly a spiritual conception which, after all, lies 
beyond the range of human terms to describe. Let us cultivate 
both Luther’s simplicity and Luther’s mystical insight. Let us 
continue to be witnessing Lutherans—turning neither to outworn 
scholasticism on the one hand nor to the erudite but often arid 
rationalizations of modern scholarship on the other. 

Before we go too far in our present course let us inquire again 
if we Lutherans are really at variance with one another in regard 
to this doctrine concerning the Word and the manner of its coming 
to us. Sometimes doctrinal differences are simply exaggerated 
temperamental differences. Sometimes the only way an irked per- 
sonality can express itself is through an involved argument. I feel 
sure that no group now subjected to the criticisms of some other 
group would ever recognize itself according to the terms with 
which it is being described. More than that, in every synodical 
body, there are strong doctrinal affirmations, openly arrived at and 
clearly expressed in official assembly, which, if they were exalted 
and honored, could be made highly acceptable to all. Though 
theologians and individuals do differ and always will, may we not 
hope, out of the spiritual unity that already exists, to find some 
well-framed version of inspiration that will command the accept- 
ance of all and will dispel difficulties that now seem overwhelming? 

5. Finally, may I plead for a spirit of renewed consecration 
and sacrifice on the part of all who are really interested in this 
cause and who want to see it served? Great movements can only 
be sustained by great loyalties. A great readjustment and realign- 
ment of Lutheran forces in our land, however much of blessing 
and gain it would bring to the church at large, would be bound 
to entail great discomfort for a long time and impose a tremendous 
burden on many. We could not hope to unite our now scattered 
and divided forces without calling upon ourselves to surrender 
many privileges and honors which we feel we have fairly won. 
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There would be fat sinecures that would have to be handed over, 
though with many an inward sigh. There would be many a small- 
town pope who would have to retire from office to assume lowly 
duties, sans dignity, sans salary. There would be a pride to be 
conquered that does not easily surrender. There would be an 
emptying of self that would be painful and bitter. Perhaps, for 
some, there would be a kind of crucifixion with mockery, scorn 
and even death. The way of the cross—the way He, our Lord, 
once went for us—perhaps that is the way to Lutheran unity, a 
way we Lutherans may have been missing! 

If it is, might not the words of Walter C. Smith sum up the 
whole matter of our expectation for us when he says :"* 


For all through life I see a cross 

Where sons of God yield up their breath; 
There is no gain except by loss, 

There is no life except by death... . 

And that Eternal Passion saith, 

“Be emptied first of glory, might and name.” 


16 Quoted by Robert E. Speer, The Marks Of A Man, Association Press, New York, 
1907, p. 111. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE TRINITARIAN TO 
THE NEOPAGAN* 


Cc. F. SANDERS 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


N religion the experience of God and man’s relation to him is 
primary and bears every characteristic of spontaneity. Creeds, 
however, are secondary and partake of human limitation. So 
long as they remain the spontaneous expression of an individual, 
as Peter’s outburst, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” they may reveal profound depths of penetration, but just 
what they shall mean to the man who hears them is another matter. 
Hence when believers organize themselves into a religious institu- 
tion they must of necessity combine their experiences and seek with 
all diligence to state the essence of their belief in as clear and as 
comprehensive statement as in the circumstances is possible. The 
knowledge we have of the history of the Councils in which the 
great Creeds of Christendom were born indicates clearly that the 
thing intended is never accomplished with complete literalness. 
They are their “best statement” of things so profound that finality 
is beyond them. Moreover the spirit of the age in which the Creed 
is conceived likewise makes its contribution to the expression; 
for the very purpose of the Creed is to serve as a symbol of inclu- 
sion and of exclusion at the same time. It was so that the Nicaean 
Creed gave expression to the essentials which differentiated the 
early Christians from the non-Christians. 

The Augsburg Confession appears after a long interval and 
in the midst of ardent controversies. Its aim and function is neces- 
sarily to set forth the essentials of the faith in which it goes before 
the world. This involves a two-fold responsibility; it must set 
itself right with the stream of history, and it must establish its 
platform of advance. In the Article before us the adjustment to 


1 The seventh lecture of the Fourth Series on the Holman Foundation delivered at 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. May 5, 1937, on the Augsburg 
Confession, Article I, Of God. 
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history is made by the definite acceptance of the ancient Creeds. 
In certain of the succeeding Articles certain divergences from 
ecclesiastical developments are set forth: a program of adjustment 
to an advance in religious thinking. It is for these reasons that 
any study of creeds must reckon with the age in which the creed 
came into being. It follows that the discussion of creeds after 
long intervals since their origin may find new needs discovered 
and undiscerned inadequacies requiring expression. This, we take 
it, is the purpose of this Foundation; namely, to keep thinking 
on the faith expressed in the Augsburg Confession in touch with 
living issues through the passing years. 


I 


Turning, then, to the Article before us, the First, of God, 
which affirms the faith of historical Christianity in the Trinity, 
we note that there is another, separate Article on the Second Per- 
son of the Trinity, but none on the Third. This seems to indicate 
that the Augsburg council had a reason for stressing the central 
importance of the Second Person of the Trinity. And we shall 
see that this still holds. 

Books have been written on our theme without exhausting 
it. Hence it is a foregone conclusion that a brief lecture must 
select the aspect it will undertake to set forth and confine itself 
thereto. We shall aim, therefore to outline the faith in God as it 
is expressed in the first Article of the Augsburg Confession from 
the viewpoint of the problems of present day thought as these 
affect that faith. To begin with, it may be well to remind our- 
selves that we are dealing with a dogma of the church, not a piece 
of Holy Scripture. Nowhere in the Bible is the formal acceptance 
of the Trinity made a condition of salvation. The trinitarian for- 
mulation came about after the church had to face the issue of 
defining the Godhead to a world accustomed to polytheistic concep- 
tions. The church had both to define its theism and to repudiate 
polytheism. And this is what is done in the Nicaean Creed. It 
thus stands before us as a summary statement of the metaphysical 
conception presupposed by the facts which the religious experience 
recorded in the Bible requires. Our approach, therefore, shall be 
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from these facts to their implications. The dogma arose from 
such a need. Given the kind of world which we have, a world 
in which the sublime drama of human aspiration portrayed in Holy 
Scripture is under way, what must be the nature of the Deity who 
accounts for such a world? The Bible must be accounted for quite 
as much as the procession of the equinoxes. The Deity of the 
Bible must be brought to expression by an adequate formula. The 
Article before us undertakes to do this by describing the God in 
whom the adherents to this Confession believe as Triune: three 
Persons, each real god, and at the same time one Godhead whose 
unity is conceived in awe-inspiring mystery. 

The dogma of the Trinity came into being as a formula of 
religious faith in the seething cauldron of social evolution in which 
a vast variety of gods and principles were clamoring for recogni- 
tion. Out of that clash of impulse and thought came this dogma to 
function as the unifying doctrine of western religion. This dogma 
is still central in such unity of western religious thought as there is. 
Today we are no longer disturbed by the worshippers of Isis, 
Mithra, or Osiris. Today the disturbing factors take the form 
of impersonalism, instrumentalism, and relativity, which culminate 
in skepticism. 

The past century has been marked by the slow and steady rise 
to prominence of the laboratory scientist and the statistician. They 
had to encounter much misconceived opposition, and it embittered 
them. They produced results in spite of the persecutions. They 
have now passed the stage of defense. Their achievement is suf- 
ficient answer to any who might find fault. But the controversies 
have gone far to blind the present age to the fact that the achieve- 
ments of science have not touched the real sources of human 
misery. And for the moment many are still looking to this false 
god for help from whence none can come. The advance of science 
has all been in the non-spiritual field. And those who have hoped 
for help from science have been substituting “It” for “Person” 
as the primal cause. Personality cannot be weighed; it cannot be 
reduced to meters or the impersonal formulae with which the 
mathematician juggles. Things can. Mathematics can deal with 
the data of Karl Marx, whose dialectical materialism, according 
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to Archbishop Temple, is at once the most subtile and the most 
formidable enemy of religion. Behaviourism can likewise be 
treated statistically and processes predicted. It is in this way that 
dialectical materialism, from Karl Marx, behaviourism from John 
Watson and Freud, and instrumentalism from John Dewey, con- 
spire against the religion of the spirit. According to Marx the 
dialectic of history issues from physical antecedents in which logic 
is the law of atoms, not of spirit; according to Watson and Freud 
consciousness is purely epiphenomenal, a transitory manifestation 
resulting from physical tensions and passing away when these 
tensions are relieved, and according to John Dewey there is nothing 
fixed, change is god. These are the paganisms of the present age. 
My purpose is to interpret the dogma of the Trinity to this pagan 
challenge. 

The vital distinction reaches to the base. The paganism of 
today seeks to derive the higher from the lower by studying the 
syntheses which constitute atoms and matter and life and mentality. 
It is careful to stay within the revelations of the laboratory. That 
is why it affirms that life and mind are by-products which once 
were not, but which have come into being as marvellous phenom- 
enal manifestations of the successive syntheses of primordial force. 
Mind, being epiphenomenal, is wholly at the mercy of the chance 
syntheses of atoms. States of mind are reduced to the chance 
combination of non-mental factors producing tensions which we 
call consciousness. There is no such thing as sin, not even crime. 
What has been called such in the pre-scientific tradition consists 
of obsessions, morbidities of varied intensities, passional drives 
which should be appeased. What we need is lethal chambers for 
incurables and hospitals for the milder cases, and the gaieties of 
life for the rest. Restraint is not only dangerous, it is stupid for 
the reason that expression is life, and life will have its way. Re- 
straint only means postponement and ultimate expression with 
greater violence. Hence birth-control is the brilliant discovery by 
which passion and free love may have their way without concern 
as to consequence. Passion, Chance, and Change, these be thy 
gods O, Israel! This is what we have come to as a result of our 
worship of the laboratory and statistics, where the higher is de- 
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rived from the lower. The catastrophe of the past thirty years is 
the harvest that came from our adoration of the test tube and the 
microscope to the neglect of the shrine over which is inscribed 
Holiness unto the Lord. 


i 


But why all this in a discussion of the Trinity? Usually such 
discussions are conducted by theologians who remain strictly within 
their own bailiwick and the rest of the world come to feel that they 
are playing a fine game, but do not see that it makes much differ- 
ence who wins. With that sort of a game I am not interested 
today. I admit that it offers fine sport, a sport that has its appeal, 
but this Foundation was not intended to endow a sport. Creeds 
affirm faith that distinguishes religion from irreligion, deliberate 
direction from drift; and this must be done in the terms of the age 
in which the Creed is to operate. The Nicaean Creed, which is 
the first rigorous expression of the dogma of the Trinity, repudi- 
ated the contrary paganisms of the third century. If the Creed 
still holds it must repudiate the paganisms which are raging today. 
As present day paganism says “In the beginning energy” the 
trinitarian creed says “In the beginning Logos.” These are the 
alternatives still. Paganism reduces God to the level of a scientific 
principle, a function of the impersonal realities which constitute 
our world. According to it moral order has chanced to emerge 
from the sub-moral, into which it will ultimately vanish. The hope 
of the world is the negative allurement, “this wretchedness can’t 
always last.”’ Morals are the name we give to certain social forms 
which have made their appearance as effects of the grim rush and 
flux of ruthless impersonal forces. Causal reality 1s non-moral: 
the moral code is merely the phenomenal form which the non- 
moral has assumed. 

Religion reverses this. Causal reality 1s moral: man’s deeper 
consciousness 1s under the constant challenge to bring itself up to 
real life. The phenomenal forms are everlastingly being checked 
by the coercions of these deeper apprehensions. The very plausi- 
bility of social ethics, man-made codes adapted to conditions, is 
what enables it to steal into the sacred precincts of the Temple of 
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Religion. But religion is not ordained to adapt its code to condi- 
tions. From start to finish the business of religion is to bring 
conditions out of themselves and up into an ever higher order wntil 
the consummation for which it was ordained is reached. Religion 
has a definite sense of destiny which paganism, old and new, lacks. 
“Men do not make laws. They do but discover them. Laws must 
be justified by something more than the will of the majority. They 
must rest on the eternal foundation of righteousness” (Calvin 
Coolidge). It is said that a friend admonished Athanasius, the 
protagonist of trinitarianism at the Nicaean Council, “Athanasius, 
the whole world is against you,” intimating that he had better take 
stock and adjust himself. But Saint Athanasius replied: “Then 
Athanasius is against the whole world.” Our relativists are ad- 
monishing supernatural religion to adjust to the conclusions of 
the statistician on the claim that statistics are against it. The 
central feature of the trinitarian creed is the moral and spiritual 
order whose terms are fixed and the trinitarian must reply that 
the Trinity is against relativity. It is personal from start to finish, 
and personality is not vague and indefinite unless we deliberately 
make it so. Father, Son and Holy Spirit are the constitution of the 
initial moral concept. The question it must answer is the source 
of man as he finds himself. The fatal mistake of present day 
paganism, when it comes to the study of man, is that it goes to the 
biological laboratory and uses the microscope in the hope of seeing 
man on the other side of the magnifying lens. But man, essential 
man, is never under the microscope. He is always on this side of 
that lens. So likewise he is always and forever on this side of his 
whole sensorium. It is fatal to try to find him on the other side 
as our modern behaviourists delude themselves into doing. Pur- 
pose and motive are the modes under which man expresses his 
nature, and these constantly move, so far as the forms of their 
expression are concerned, in the direction of incarnations. 

All the races of men have conceived their nobler virtues as 
the unique characters of their heroes. That is to say, the virtue 
produced the hero; in the hero, the virtue, which is the creative 
cause, finds expression. The whole origin of the idea of the divine, 
of the things which deserve the deeper sacrifices, is obeisance to 
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this higher reality which has for the moment come to dwell among 
men. That is to say, man finds the worthiness of great men as 
explainable only by an appeal to spiritual antecedents. To dismiss 
this insight by the cheap procedure of calling it pre-scientific par- 
takes not of the method of scientific rigor, but of the evasions of 
the special pleader. It is this reversal of the approach to the prob- 
lem of man which reduces so much of the religion of today to the 
level of a very godless humanism. It is looking for man at the 
wrong end of the microscope. 

Man, at his best, the man that challenges the attention of 
men and inspires mankind through the ages, invariably has some- 
thing about him which is mysteriously transcendent. And it is this 
mysterious something that makes him appealing, that makes him 
great. There is mystery about the hero; but he appeals and we 
bow to him. The explanation of our respect is the recognition of 
something higher incarnate in him which strikes us as possessing 
superior value. ‘And when, sad with his own impotence, he per- 
ceives amid his own kind one who is stronger and more illumined 
and overflowingly able to help and lift and inspire him, is it miracle 
that he name this one Saviour, and divine?” So it has been with 
mankind. 

“Jesus was such a man, who became Christ and Saviour and 
the light of the world through the faith which he inspired in men 
and through His power to revamp their lives and illumine their 
perceptions. That the road to this was through His suffering and 
death, the Via Crucis, has served to set for human thought a prob- 
lem outside of nature. There was nothing in nature’s science to 
account for it” (Alexander, God and Man’s Destiny, p. 107). The 
Christian dogma of the Trinity is the climax of the interpretation 
of this historic fact. Jesus is there as an historical fact. He is 
outside nature. He is the incarnation of transcendent personality 
completely fulfilling the needs of man’s moral and religious crav- 
ing. He is the key to the understanding of the mysterious dramatic 
unfoldment of man in which the Bible is the record of the personal 
mode in which it has all come to pass. 

The dogma of the Trinity, therefore, is the dividing line be- 
tween naturalism and supernaturalism. By its acceptance man is 
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conceived as a “little lower than the angels”: by its rejection man 
is a little higher than the beasts. With it divine revelation is ac- 
counted for; without it what is offered as revelation is reduced to 
the level of sublime fiction,—that it is fiction of a very superior 
sort may be admitted, but it is fiction just the same, the product of 
the creative imagination; with it man is redeemable and his re- 
demption is provided for, without it man is reduced to possibilities 
of culture but the type of culture is left to a matter of taste; in 
short, with it we have religion, without it we are left with an 
ethical culture society. 

The Bible is here. Whether it is a work of creative imagina- 
tion, or whether men apprehended God mystically through what 
Professor Otto has called the ‘“‘numinous,” centers in the function- 
ing of the second and third Persons of the Trinity. The subtile 
humanistic trend of our age has gone far towards repudiating 
revelation. The number of books which are spreading the human- 
istic leaven, some of them deliberately, some we should like to 
believe unconsciously, is rather appalling. This is especially so 
because of the avidity with which the public is accepting them. 
John Dewey, who is more deliberate and more plain spoken than 
some of the rest, in his best seller, 4 Common Faith, insists that 
we must quit speaking of religion and be content with the adjective 
“religious.” The former presupposes a persisting reality, whereas 
the latter holds only to the idea that mankind merely devotes itself 
religiously to certain of its own codes. He admits a struggle up- 
ward and he would account for it by an inner urge to the activity 
of which, as a principle, he “would give the name of God, but he 
would not insist that the name must be given.” The seductiveness 
of this newer humanism is apparent from the zeal with which the 
market absorbs these books. Walter Lippmann’s A Preface to 
Morals sold to the number of five million copies before the price 
was reduced. John Dewey’s Connon Faith called for the fourth 
reprinting within thirty days. Henry C. Link’s Return to Religion 
is in the eighteenth edition within a twelve-month period. And 
the fact that multitudes of churchmen have been carried away by 
these books likewise reveals the extent to which our theological 
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mind has become softly uncritical, and the dignity and importance 
of such dogmas of the Trinity have been fading. 

This is the real problem to which I am addressing myself. 
Humanism professes faith in God, but denies both the need and 
the possibility of revelation and of redemption. And it is just these 
that the trinitarian dogma affirms, and it seems the only con- 
sistent way by which the dynamic power of revelation can be ac- 
counted for. And moreover it is the only way in which the destiny 
for which man aspires achieves an adequate interpretation. 


III 


The first article of the trinitarian creed deals with creation. 
Its affirmation is that our universe presupposes a Person as its 
primary cause. Moreover the trinitarian creed assumes that the 
creation must be accounted for from the viewpoint of man. The 
Creator is preeminently Father, not merely architect, or even an 
emanating effulgence. The creation of “heaven and earth” is that 
persons may be. But persons imply a moral issue and creature 
persons have a completion to achieve. For the humanist personal- 
ity 1s an achievement through long ages of fortwty, trial and 
error, revealing social adaptation and adjustment. For the trini- 
tarian it 1s there from the beginning, derived directly from the 
eternal “Ruach,” by which man participates in the nature of his 
Creator as the rest of creation does not. “In the beginning was 
the Logos; all things were made by him; the same was in the begin- 
ning with God” (John 1:1). No matter whether we go to Genesis 
or to John’s Gospel, man’s origin is accounted for in a manner that 
makes it a sort of incipient incarnation. The trinitarian derives 
this from the Creator by the intimate process of a divine in-breath- 
ing. This at once anchors the moral law in Deity. This furnishes 
the stability which social ethics lacks. The moral drive starts with 
the challenge of the voice of God in the Garden. Whereas imper- 
sonalism starts it by the method of trial and error somewhere on 
this side primeval slime. Hence its relativism. 

The distinctiveness of trinitarianism, however, becomes con- 
sequential in the second and third articles. All recognize the human 
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struggle. The divergence between the various schools is on what 
the struggle is about. To the trinitarian it is about sin; to the nat- 
uralist it is about incompleteness; to the humanist it is about ignor- 
ance; and at this point the unitarian is not far removed from the 
humanist. But sin is something vastly deeper than the violation of 
a principle of nature. Jt is a matter of personal revolt against a 
personality for whom all our adjectives are inadequate. Call Him 
supreme, absolute, or what you will, there still seems to remain 
something wanting. Whatever you call him, he can be a factor 
within human experience only as he makes himself known. He 
must express himself and man must apprehend him. This is rev- 
elation, and it is of this that the Bible is the record. To the 
unitarian the Bible is a religious classic; to the avowed humanist it 
is a grand piece of fiction to be respected, and, perhaps, utilized for 
its apparent pragmatic value. But it must not be made a standard. 
Standards stultify intelligence. Our humanists are very adolescent. 

We observed above that the Bible does not formulate the 
dogma of the Trinity. We wish now to point out that the dogma 
of the Trinity organizes the processes by which we got our Bible 
and interprets its function. The botanist requires the sun for the 
complete interpretation of plant life; the religionist requires the 
Light of the world for the interpretation of the aspiration of per- 
sonal life. There is a didactic directness about the Bible that, on 
the humanistic hypothesis, makes every spokesman reported there 
an absurd case of extraordinary presumption. That is what Phar- 
aoh thought about Moses. But Moses claimed direction from 
above. The Decalogue, the Psalms, the Old Testament Prophets, 
the Beatitudes are characterized by a note of authority that puts 
them beyond the category of philosophy or of polite literature. In 
seeking to account for this aspect of finality the trinitarian ob- 
serves how the whole scheme of the human discipline portrayed in 
the Bible centers in the Person of Jesus Christ; how at the same 
time that Jesus cannot be adequately interpreted under the category 
of human heroism. He spake as “one having authority, and not 
as the scribes” ; and he-went triumphantly and alone to a crown of 
victory, to what from the viewpoint of nature and mere humanism 


seemed inglorious defeat. He claimed victory, and subsequent 
events substantiate the claim. 
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The trinitarian believes that the second Person of the Trinity 
is God incarnate, a phenomenon within the context of history but 
not of it. “A greater than Moses is here,” and Moses is greater 
than Socrates. Here is the crux of the whole matter, the point 
where the Christian revelation stands or falls by the dogma of the 
Trinity. Jesus is the attestation of revelation. Philosophical ethics 
is speculative; not so the ethics based on revelation. The infirmity 
of man is sin. The contrast between man as we know him, and 
what the Beatitudes say he ought to be, is so radical that it is even 
futile to urge upon man to take the Beatitudes seriously in his own 
strength. But Jesus transcends that futility by the distinctively 
Christian revelation, “and except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit” these Beatitudes must seem absurd. No matter whether 
it is the Publican in the Temple, the humiliated and repentant Mag- 
dalene at his feet, the rich young ruler inquiring the way of salva- 
tion, or Nicodemus,—the lawyer who took life seriously,—all the 
way through Jesus taught something more than ethics, but some- 
thing which was at the same time ethical. On the soul-harrowing 
theme of apparent human defeat, of the injustices suffered by the 
choicest of mankind,—Moses gets no farther than the sight of the 
promised land from beyond Jordan, the superb Isaiah suffers a 
most torturous death after a life of the completest self-dedication, 
John the Baptist pays for his courage on behalf of righteousness 
with his head,—Jesus lifts man above the category of time and 
makes of these tragedies passing phenomena which in the back- 
ground of their eternal implication are glorified. The climax of all 
this is Calvary. These are the forces which “make all things new.” 

In the presence of life’s ultimate issue Jesus observes: “I have 
power to lay down my life, and I have power to take it again.” 
Present day paganism doesn’t see anything to justify serious con- 
sideration of such observations at the other end of the microscope 
and accordingly limits its interpretation of man to what the micro- 
scope reveals. At that point, I suppose, we must remain dogmatic. 
If our awareness of reality is limited to what the microscope re- 
veals we must go pagan. On the matter of why we should give 
respect to the things which distinguish Jesus and the prophets 
from philosophers and men of sheer culture, I shall have more to 
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say presently. But without the hope of being “made new” and the 
grounding of that hope in one who has power in himself to lay 
down and to take up his life the drama of human history ends in 
empty speculation. Jesus, however, is more than a great Teacher 
speculating on the meaning of life. 

As we have indicated, this second Person of the Trinity re- 
veals a sense of mission which puts him in a class by himself. 
Socrates never so much as thought of admonishing his disciples to 
tell the world about him. He was too uncertain to think that worth 
while. Jesus, on the other hand, insisted that the essence of dis- 
cipleship demanded of them to tell the world. And the reason for 
this is because a new order has appeared. The new order is insti- 
tuted by Deity as was the old. A new line of spiritual propaga- 
tion is initiated. And it is all by the Father’s will. “When ye pray, 
say, ‘... Thy will be done’ ” is the suggestive heart of his mission. 
When that prayer is answered the Beatitudes will be plain. In the 
agony of the Garden the climax culminates in this same transcend- 
ent will: “Father, if thou wilt, let this cup pass from me, yet not 
my will, but thine be done.” And again on the Cross, “My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me” is glorified as he bows his head and 
says, “It is finished, Father into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 


Here the early part of Genesis and the record of Calvary join 
hands. 


IV 


The second Person of the Trinity achieves his mission in effec- 
tually pointing to the third. “I and the Father are one”; “My 
spirit I give unto you”; “Except a man be born of water and the 
Spirit he cannot enter the kingdom of God”; “If I go not away the 
Comforter will not come unto you”; “To them he gave power to 
become sons of God, .. . born not of the will of the flesh but of 
God.” The completion of man comes through renewal from within. 
The work of God as described in the first and second Persons is 
from without. Paganism, both old and new, may acknowledge 
that. Plato’s Symposium makes a close approach to that. But this 
leaves man incomplete. Our humanists refuse to surrender the 
vanity which Nicodemus laid at Jesus’ feet. Their religiosity 
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stops with ethical culture. Man is sufficient in himself. God either 
cannot or will not enter into a vital, participating, redemptive rela- 
tionship with man. But there can be no compromise between 
humanism and Christianity. According to the latter the Law 
comes from God and is perfect; according to the former it has 
emerged from the human struggle and is, therefore, relative. 
Nothing is fixed. Change is god. At this point we might expand 
our discussion by developing the detailed implications almost inter- 
minably, but we must restrict ourselves to setting forth positively 
the meaning of the Trinitarian God. Faith in him is faith in the 
fixedness of Truth and of the Good. From this point of view, 
from this faith, relativity in the realm of spirit is pagan. The 
Cross remains a stumbling-block to all who insist that God must 
keep hands off human affairs and be satisfied with the adulation 
offered by ceremonial sacrifice, a wholly external affair; and it still 
remains foolishness to those who would treat the moral code as a 
“gentleman’s agreement,” after the fashion of Aristotle, reducing 
morals to manners. 

When Doctor Otto first published his book, ‘““The Idea of the 
Holy,” it produced a sensation. We have found, however, that he 
was bringing new insight into the dogma of the third Person of 
the Trinity. Asa matter of fact trinitarianism involves a doctrine 
of man as well as a doctrine of God. Jesus is the revelation of 
God, God incarnate, not a teacher of philosophy of religion. His 
message is a message of revelation, not of intellectual discovery. 
He uncovers God to our eyes and ears. He speaks of the end of 
man in terms to which philosophy never rises. Mankind as we 
know it represents a stage in the Creator’s program. But man is 
incomplete; he is to “be made new.” His destiny is more than 
graduating from a select school; he must be “born of the Spirit.” 
And the Spirit that effects that new birth Jesus calls “My Spirit.” 
The new is a creative product by the God which proceeds from the 
Father and the Son. The appointed destiny of man involves this 
work of God in the deliverance from sin. 

When Professor Otto began talking about the “Spirit of 
Holiness” it soon became evident that he was speaking of some- 
thing that comes from somewhere into the realm of experience, 
whereas the Holy Spirit seemed an exalted Deity out there in the 
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objective world which could overawe, but could not be appropri- 
ated. And yet the Scriptures make plain that the dwelling-place 
of the Holy Spirit is within man. This was a keen penetration into 
the mystery of a new incarnation. Jesus is one with the Father: 
“T and the Father are one.” ‘My spirit”—the third Person of the 
Trinity—‘I give unto you.” By the mystery of regeneration the 
third Person of the Trinity completes man by bringing him up to 
the spiritual kinship for which he was destined from the beginning 
—a completion, however, which could not be without the discipline 
through which man is fitted to receive Him. The Holy Spirit, 
then, in regenerate man, is the spirit of holiness. And, conversely, 
the touchstone by which to determine for ourselves whether we 
are children of God is the presence or the absence within ourselves 
of the spirit of holiness. It is this that measures our eligibility 
for the Kingdom, for the privilege of calling Jesus our elder broth- 
er (see John 1: 13). 

The trinitarian dogma, morover, involves the sublime concep- 
tion of the freedom of the spirit. Paganism, both old and new, 
leaves the spirit bound. Personal goodness is spontaneous. The 
Law of the morally good man is within, and hence his goodness and 
his freedom coincide. So long as this has not been fulfilled his 
liberty is but the liberty of the well-adjusted slave; the Law is 
outside of him. “Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” Philosophy and science seek truth from the outside 
and they remain outside; the regenerate get on the inside of it and 
thus take on the spirit of holiness. It was this manifest freedom, 
or holiness, whichever you prefer, in the case of the dying Stephen 
that impressed Saul of Tarsus when he heard him say, “Lay not 
this sin to their charge.” This ‘“Pharisee of the Pharisees” had 
never seen a Jewish Rabbi rise to that level. Character of such 
quality was utterly outside the range of the Greek tradition. So 
that it was under the discipline of this surpassingly strange experi- 
ence that he was being prepared for his own overwhelming vision 
on the Damascus road. Thenceforward Paul was a riddle to both 
Jews and Greeks. And the riddle consisted in his freedom, or, 
again if you prefer, his holiness; in any case, a freedom which 
came about through a new birth in which the spirit of holiness took 
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possession of him. This, of course, is “foolishness” to the human- 
ists. But Paul’s only concern now is strict conformity with divine 
law which now is one with the law of his own new nature. 
“Whether I live or die, I am the Lord’s.”” He was free. Neither 
Roman government nor Jewish Sanhedrin had any terrors for him 
now, and he kept his “body under.” The Paul who awaits his 
“crown of righteousness’’ typifies the completed product of the 
combined work of the three Persons of the Trinity. He derives his 
existence from the first, his redemption from the second, his sub- 
jective renewal from the third; and each of these is a work of God. 


V 


On the intriguingly challenging question of why three and 
how one we must be brief. It may be well to be reminded that the 
great ethnic religions likewise grope towards a trinitarian concep- 
tion. The problem is one of pure metaphysics as soon as we try to 
interpret it. The very conception of God begets the notion of 
function and relation. The concept cannot remain barren. To 
conceive God as sheer Absolute and nothing more, instead of being 
profound becomes ridiculous. To conceive him as 7t, that is, as a 
principle rather than a person, is inadequate when we approach the 
explanation of man’s destiny. ‘This is the central fallacy of all 
paganism. Even though the newer humanism may acknowledge a 
personal God, it still insists that all we know about him consists 
of principles. To conceive the source of the universe as personal, 
and as having a program in which man is to come through a world 
of sin into ultimate fellowship with that Creator involves more 
than a knowledge of principles. Here the logical law of identity 
comes to the fore. It is the mystical experience of “aloneness with 
the Alone,” the numinous apprehension that transcends principles 
and blends into ultimate personality. In the first and second 
Persons, Father and Son, we have the basic human relationship 
which fulfills the presupposition logically required by the drama of 
history. The climax of the development of our universe within 
the admissions of every theory, is the urge to achieve free person- 
ality and to bind the moral order by the principle of love. And it is 
this that is contained in the conception of Father and Son—personal 
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relationship; personal freedom; and love. Moreover to conceive of 
love without a worthy object is nonsense. Hence the insistence of 
the Nicaean formula, “Begotten, not made.” But it doesn’t stop 
there. From Father and Son, this very conception of relationship 
involves spirit as proceeding from both of them in the bond of love. 
Love is spirit. It is more than principle and vastly richer than the 
warmth of blood chemically heated. Thus the confidence with 
respect to destiny is anchored in the nature of the source from 
which all things have come. 

There has been much debate over the problem of the nature and 
origin of evil. No matter what our answer may be, the central 
fact that cannot be explained away is that the definition of evil 
must contain in it a notion of drift, degradation, obstruction, a 
something which in the light of a positive something else “ought 
not to be.” And when we come to define this something else to 
which evil runs counter, and call it “good,” we require a universe 
in which to justify our definition. The Bible contains the sketch 
of that universe. In Genesis it is recorded that “God looked upon 
all that he had made and saw that it was good,” and in the Apoc- 
alypse, “And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, ... 
neither shall there be any more pain; for the former things are 
passed away.” The divine record that lies between these two pas- 
sages is the stuff out of which our definition of the “good” is made. 
Evil may be negation, but negation without a positive is an anom- 
aly. Aristotle, the metaphysician, found the logical necessity for 
a Prime Mover who must be good; St. John, the inspired, “Saw 
these things.” And whenever we are in earnest in defining the 
good, the reality which that profound concept seeks to express, we 
~ are in the midst of plan and purpose, authorship and finished com- 
position, beyond the range of the microscope or the reach of logic. 
The Neo-pagan is instrumentalist, pragmatic, or humanist. He 
prides himself on “keeping his feet on the ground,” even though 
he leaves mankind stick in the mud. Naturalism denies God at 
the beginning and ends in futility; the good is the useful on the 
journey between chaos and futility. True, we express our concep- 
tion of the Godhead in a dogma; but let us not be decoyed into the 
seductive notion that the “ground” the naturalist claims to stand 
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on is not a dogma. Whenever he says “in the beginning” he will 
have to finish his proposition dogmatically. 

At this point I wish to affirm that the trinitarian is more sci- 
entific than the naturalist. What Professor Otto called the 
“numinous” is in evidence. The numinous is no more a sign of 
mental disease than reason is. The naturalist surrenders his claim 
to respectful hearing when it comes to the final interpretation of 
man by his rejection of the whole set of data belonging to this 
category. John ‘Dewey takes pains to show that the mystical need 
not be denied, and then proceeds to reduce it to the level of creative 
imagination. Personally, I regard his admission that the mystical 
must be accounted for, much nearer the truth than his method of 
accounting for it. The numinous accounts for the dignity and au- 
thority of revelation. The sensory, the rational, and the numinous 
are each factual modes of reaction. No one can compare the Laws 
of Lycurgus with the Decalogue without noting the unique distinc- 
tion of the latter. The humanist account of the basis of virtue is 
pale and shadowy alongside the Beatitudes. The very transcend- 
ence of the Sermon on the Mount lifts us to the numinous plane. 
Holiness is more than a figment of the imagination. Like the 
colors of the rainbow, we saw it before we ever began to imagine 
in its terms. The fact that we saw it reveals the fact that we were 
prepared to see it, made so that when it appeared we should recog- 
nize it for what it is. The thrill and the challenge of the beautiful, 
the true, and the good, the pull of destiny, are just as factual as 
chemical affinity or physical gravity; but the pull of destiny is 
towards higher levels. “Follow peace with all men, and holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord” (Heb. 12:14). “As 
the hart panteth after the water brook, so thirsteth my soul for 
thee the living God.” “We shall be like him for we shall see him 
as he is.” The writers of these challenging passages were impelled 
by the numinous. The common run of men who have not risen in 
their discipline in such things try to get rid of it by denying its 
existence. I am told that the ostrich hides its head in the sand to 
assure itself that there is no enemy near. 

When I speak of the Gettysburg spirit, or the spirit of Amer- 
ica, I assume that I am fairly well understood. But the people 
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who pretend to understand me might not find it easy to write out 
an adequate definition of what they think I am talking about. But 
whatever else they would put into their definition, there would be 
at the center of it an idea of a future reference, and the justifica- 
tion or the glory of the idea would be defined by the future refer- 
ence. But that future reference could have no meaning without 
conceiving the idea as potentially capable of bringing it to pass. 
It is not different when we speak of the spirit of holiness. It is 
not a color, nor can it be tasted. Holiness cannot be but as a char- 
acter or quality that attaches to spirit, and it is known by its future 
reference. It may be more difficult to define than the spirit of 
America, but its presence is none the less real. And the singular 
distinction between the two is that we have made the latter, but 
it is not in our power to make the former. The Holy Spirit, the 
creative cause of the spirit of holiness, proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son and it is by him that all things are “made new.” 

“In the beginning was the Logos, ... All things were made 
by him, ... He came unto his own, and his own received him not, 
but as many as received him, to them he gave the power to become 
the sons of God; ... which were born... of the will of God.” 
The climax of human history is a social will in harmony with the 
will of God. Social ethics, humanism, paganism both old and new, 
all alike stop with society. Hence relativity. The Spirit that has 
proceeded from the Father and the Son, is, by the sending of the 
Son, remaking the spirit of man. The spirit, without which the 
destiny which we crave cannot come to pass comes down from 
above. Present day paganism knows no spirit except such as is 
generated from below. The Holiness by which men are made new 
is God “working in us to will and to do the things of his good 
pleasure.” When the aspirations and the hopes of man are consum- 
mated, when the world order has come to its climax, when the 
future reference implied in the Holy Spirit is achieved, there will 
be, not the nothingness of naturalism, nor the Nirvana of Hindu- 
ism, nor the mere enlightenment of humanism, but a spiritual order 
which will be the glory, or should I say the glorification of all that 
has ever been. The wills of men will be free, and they will be 
unanimous “As thou Father art in me, and I in thee.” And that 
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is the work of religion, the real point at which it transcends phi- 
losophy. The distinctive gift, which the vanity of humanism 
would like to detour, without which the drama of creation fails of 
a satisfactory denouement, is the Holy Spirit. That is the why 
of the three. 


VI 

Here I might rest my case so far as my purpose of interpret- 
ing the Trinity is concerned. I shall, however, endeavor to bring 
to your attention the basic fact about modern paganism which se- 
cures for it a measure of plausibility which it has accepted, but 
never earned. It has secured this plausibility quite largely by di- 
verting attention away from its basic difficulty. I refer to the 
almost constant claim that the trinitarian encumbers faith with 
mysteries that are not only unnecessary, but even mischievous on 
account of their demanding the acceptance of absurdities. The 
assumption underlying this charge against the trinitarian is that 
the absurdities are avoided by disclaiming the pertinence of the 
mysteries. The claim of the pagan is that his starting-point, and, 
consequently, his whole scheme, is superior because it does not 
require the intellect to bow to mystery, and to transcendental 
things. If the pagan could establish the absence of mystery he 
might render an incalculable service and place all humanity in his 
debt. But the fact is he hasn’t seriously undertaken it. If it were 
not for the implications involved with respect to the general public, 
I should be disposed to say that the modern pagan has been almost 
vicious in claiming to have disposed of mystery by diverting atten- 
tion away from the mystery at the base of his whole creed. I 
mean the mystery of thought, thought with all of its profound 
sweep and dynamic impact in the direction of the transcendent. 
To both humanist and instrumentalist the presence of the idea in 
our world, its lifting power and its organizing capacity, is accepted 
with a sort of grinning nonchalance that is at once ridiculous and 
vicious. To claim that ideas have emerged from the antecedent 
slime of unexplained protoplasm and still more ancient chemistry 
in a serene ignoring of the presence of mystery partakes of the 
tactics of the not too scrupulous salesman. It is most certainly not 
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scientific. It may be embarrassing to have the fact brought to 
his attention, and it may spoil his sale, but modern paganism has 
not surmounted this mystery. 

Now that we have the pagan on the same level with the trini- 
tarian, so far as their respective need of admitting mystery is 
concerned, let us see what can be said for the trinitarian mystery 
which has always been adequately acknowledged. Let us try to 
grasp all that we know of the expression of our universe in the 
dimension of time as in one great panoramic picture. The supreme 
fact in that picture is movement from chaos towards order. If we 
now concentrate attention on the later section of that picture, the 
section after the appearance of man, we find that the central fea- 
ture since the coming of man has been the enhancement and the 
intensification of spirit in the direction of what is implied or com- 
prehended in the idea of the Holy. In that grand panorama the 
fact of the urgent drive to realize the Holy is as patent as the 
spectrum colors of the rainbow. But the Holy is not explained by 
the same set of presuppositions as the rainbow. We are now in 
the real presence of something to which we feel that such terms 
as divine, sacred, and glorious are the only fitting terms to apply. 
We have a way of apprehension by which we are overawed by an 
objective presence for which only such high terms seem fit to serve. 
This is mystical apprehension, and its object is real. There is mys- 
tery about it, but, I submit that the mystery by which we exclaim 
“beautiful” in the presence of a bed of roses is just as great. And 
this mystical impulse is far more real and dynamic than the super- 
ficial imagination to which our humanists would reduce it. As 
previously noted, the human mind apprehends through sense per- 
ception, through rational construction, and through mystical appre- 
hension. And it is not within the power of the human mind to 
repudiate either of these sources without violence to the facts; 
the facts of man’s nature. This is what we had in mind earlier 
when we observed that the dogma of the Trinity is not merely a 
dogma concerning God; it is likewise concerning man. The mod- 
ern pagan cuts man off to suit his dogma and denies man’s high 
destiny by telling him that his mystical apprehension must not be 
taken seriously. He has similarly observed that “conscience is 
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something with which to juggle among the stupid.” The trini- 
tarian is more scientific than that. He refuses to ignore any data 
for the sake of dodging their implications. He accepts the data 
and makes an honest effort to comprehend them in his conception 
of the world to which he belongs. The Trinity accounts for the 
kind of history which the Bible records; it justifies the dynamic 
force of the numinous principles as they have been operating 
throughout the period in which the factors expressed in the Bible 
have been active; it interprets the hope in the human breast that 
never dies. This is the why of the One. 


THE WORD OF GOD 


JOHN A. W. HAAS 
Allentown, Pennsylvania — 


ORS all of the truths of revelation one of the most funda- 
mental and central doctrines, which reaches out into many 
other doctrines, is the doctrine of the Word of God. Its study 
is very essential to our Lutheran conception of divine truth, but 
all too often it has been considered in a restricted manner refer- 
ring to the Word given instead of going back to the Word giving. 
The Word giving is from all eternity to all eternity. St. John 
says: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and God was the Word” (Jn. 1:1). This Word was with 
God in the Godhead, and was truly God. And his name was called 
The Word of God (Rev. 19:13). Thus the eternally and spiritu- 
ally begotten Son of the Father is characterized. He is the central 
figure in the living, inner inter-relation of Father, Son and Spirit. 
The doctrine of the Trinity cannot be considered without him. In 
fact the church was led to the formulation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as it confessed the Son to be of the same substance as the 
Father. As soon therefore as we begin to approach the Word we 
stand before the mystery of the inner life of love of Father, Son 
and Spirit. And before this mystery we should bow down with 
adoration and prayer as we enter reverently to consider the whole 
compass of the Word of God. The eternal Son is the primal 
Word, and can be best expressed in German as ‘““Urwort.” 

The “Urwort” co-operated with the Father and Spirit in the 
creation of the universe. ‘All things were made by him; and with- 
out him was not anything made that was made” (Jn. 1:3). The 
wisdom, purpose and plan of the Father, Creator, were mediated by 
the Word as he with the Spirit projected the almighty will of the 
Father, and created the forces and energies of the universe, as a 
revelation of God. But more than the creation showed the activity 
of the Word, for he being the brightness of the Father’s glory and 
the express image of his person, upholds all things by the word of 
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his power (Heb. 1:3). The Word is present in preservation and 
governance of the world, and in the continuance of the creative 
energies of God. He was over the whole history of man as medi- 
ating the Father, and was also the spiritual rock that followed 
Israel (1 Cor. 10:4). All law, all wisdom literature, all psalms, 
all prophecies went forth through him to the Holy Spirit. He was 
present in all revelation, and in fact as Word is synonymous with 
revelation, and he is its expression. It is his task to be the re- 
vealer of the Father. The whole historic process of revelation, 
and not only its messages, as it unfolds and progresses is un- 
der his direction. Then came the time when “the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us” (Jn. 1:14). The incarnation 
and its method comes under the doctrine of the Word. His glory 
was seen, but he laid aside his heavenly power and glory, and took 
on the form of a servant, becoming obedient unto death, the death 
of the cross, until he was raised into the light of resurrection, 
ascension and kingly rule in heaven (Phil. 2:5 ff.). The doctrine 
of the Kenosis is therefore also a part of the doctrine of the Word. 
The whole truth of the Christ, his person and work is really the 
foundation of the primal “Urwort.” 

The eternal Word reaches into the doctrine of the sacraments. 
Through it comes the word that cleanses (Jn. 15:3), and makes 
baptism a “washing of the water by the word” (Eph. 5:26). We 
are baptized into the name of Father, Son, and Spirit, which means 
into their revelation and fellowship. In the Communion the divine- 
human Christ, as the eternal Word, gives us his body and blood. 
Out of his living presence and sacrificial gifts, he, the Word, makes 
the words of the institution effective for our salvation. 

Luther was entirely correct when he called revelation “was 
Christum treibet.”” But the primal Word came down derivatively 
into what may be called the secondary Word. It may de defined 


as the active, living, creative message of the power, truth, wisdom, 


and love of God. The message was first a spoken message. “God 
who at sundry times and in divers manners spoke in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by his Son” (Heb. 1:2). And thus it came about that inspired 
by the Word “Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
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Holy Ghost” (2 Pet. 1:21). The Word as a real Word was pri- 
marily oral. The spoken word was a great unitary message. It 
came to men but also through men. But how did it reveal God 
through men? The older theory made men mere passive receivers 
of the Word. Their minds were pictured as blank slates on which 
the Spirit of the Word wrote his messages. Some modern specu- 
lators would have the Spirit well up from human subconsciousness. 
But considering the psychological possibility of the Spirit’s en- 
trance it is better to have him come above the upper limit of con- 
sciousness. The question also arises whether the impartation of 
revelation was brought about in ecstasy, exaltation and rapture. 
In the Apostolic church there were rapturous utterances through 
the gift of tongues, but these needed interpretation and did not 
appeal to the understanding (1 Cor. 14: 2-3). 

We dare not exclude the human factor in what we call the 
inspiration of the Word. As Christ, the Word made flesh, had 
both a divine and human nature in the unity of his personality, so 
the message of the Word has a divine origin and a human expres- 
sion, through human minds and human language. The communi- 
cation and suggestion of the message of the Word were kept pure 
but it passed consciously into and through the human mind and 
heart. This becomes very evident if we study the various styles 
and points of view of prophets and apostles. Isaiah is diverse in 
style and oracles from the depressed Jeremiah. Ezekiel has his 
own images and his characteristic style and content. The minor 
prophets all vary. In the same manner the historical books of the 
Old Testament differ. Kings are more prophetic than the priestly 
tendency books of Chronicles. The three Gospels with all their 
similarity of content, also have various sections and different 
points of view. The Petrine letters are not like those of Paul. 
John is always purely John, and altogether different from James. 
The apocalyptic books have a distinctive character of their own 
with their symbolism and concealing imagery. Nevertheless there 
is a great developing unity in all revelation of the Word. The 


Spirit of the Word is everywhere evident but the human factor 
dare not be denied. 
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If the spoken word is the secondary word proceeding from the 
primal “Urwort,” the Scriptures are the third derived Word. 
They are God-breathed (2 Tim. 3:16), and, in their dependence 
upon the spoken word, like it in the divine-human aspect. Some 
of the books of the Bible like the Psalms, Job, and the Gospels, 
have a direct descent from the secondary oral Word. But others 
are directly written like the epistles. The Bible and its books are the 
depository and record of the Living Word. It must never be thought 
of apart from the living, unitary Word, and become a codex. Other- 
wise we have Bibliolatry and substitute a book for the creative 
Word. The written Word became necessary to preserve the orig- 
inal message from the degeneration and corruption which time 
works upon spoken tradition. The Bible conveys to us the Word 
in its purity as first uttered. In a tertiary sense it is thus the 
Word of God for us, but it is not the exclusive or original but the 
derived Word. In our modern day the Modernists corrupt the 
record through the infiltration of science and secular philosophy. 
But, on the other hand, the Fundamentalists make it literalistic and 
legalistic in a Calvinistic manner, and forget that the letter killeth 
but the Spirit maketh alive. 

Out of the legalistic attitude toward the Word of God of the 
Bible has grown an atomistic conception of the Word, which sub- 
stitutes words for the Word. The Word is not built up out of 
inspired words like atoms underlying the universe. 

The atomistic verbalists err in not valuing the living logic of 
language. The meaning of language rests ultimately on the simple 
sentence, which is the monocellular basis of thought. It is not 
really composed of subject and predicate united by a copula as 
single words. Aristotle has been confirmed by the best modern 
logic in his idea that subject and predicate copulate directly. Lan- 
guage comes from moving thought in relation to its meaning. 
Logos as reason lies back of logos as word. The original import 
is seen in the word logic and the “ologies.” Poetry obtains its 
sense and its music from the flow of language, and the same is true 
of real prose. Fast readers do not read every word in a line but 
from the first half complete the sense. It is also a fact that authors 
are often poor proof-readers of their own books, because the single 
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word does not obtrude itself as printed but is seen as thought. In 
reading it is necessary for the sake of enunication to stress the 
single word which one reads aloud. But in silent reading, through 
which we gather the sense, it is the current of thought which car- 
ries us along. All these facts substantiate the conception of the 
word as a living whole from which words are projected. Goethe 
said of the wrong use of single words, ‘““Doch wenn die Begriffe 
fehlen stellt zu rechter Zeit ein Wort sich ein.” But really the 
concept produces the word, and not the word the concept. Conse- 
quently the literalists of the single word are wrong. 

There has been a misinterpretation of the following words in 
1 Cor. 2: 13—“Which things also we speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.”” The 
term ‘“‘words” is taken to mean every single word down to the 
minutest “and.” But in reality the words contrasted with the 
philosophic terminology of the Greeks are the great words like the 
kingdom of God, the gospel, faith, love, hope, flesh, spirit, and the 
like. Around these vital conceptions grows the whole context. 
The conceptions flow out of the unitary Word. The very fact of 
textual criticism overthrows the extreme verbalistic theory. There 
are sections in Job and Hosea which are textually uncertain. In 
the New Testament there is great agreement in all main truths 
despite thousands of variations in minor words. It was unfor- 
tunate that our early dogmaticians developed a mechanical, verbal- 
istic theory of inspiration of the Word. They did not carry it to 
the extreme of the Calvinistic theologians who claimed that even 
the Hebrew vowel-points were accurately inspired. But at the 
same time our early theologians were really Calvinistic in their 
verbalistic conception. It was due to the insight of Philippi who 
put the inspiration of the Word in place of the inspiration of the 
words, “Wortinspiration und nicht Woerterinspiration,” that to- 
day all careful Lutheran theologians stand for the inspiration of 
the Word, and derive a just verbality from it. This is the only 
defensible attitude in the light of all the facts and the reality of 
the Biblical text. 

Out of the minute verbalistic conception grows the problem 
of the infallibility of the Word. Extreme verbalism demands the 
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completeness of the text in every detail. It posits an original per- 
fect text for all the books of the Bible. But no one within the 
experience of the church ever saw such a text. It is a mere fiction 
to uphold an infallibility in every statement and not merely in the 
essentials of faith. In keeping with this unwarranted assumption 
is the ascription of inspiration of the infallible sort to the Sep- 
tuagint because it is quoted in the New Testament. The whole idea 
of a completely infallible Word in every historical and geograph- 
ical detail is due to the position which John Gerhard took in his 
Confessio Catholica. To meet the Romanistic claim of infalli- 
bility he claimed the infallibility of the Word in the Bible. Neither 
Luther nor Chemnitz held this conception. In fact Luther was 
rather free in criticising some books and passages. The claim of 
infallibility is usually derived from an a priori argument by stat- 
ing, that the perfect and the sinless Word, the Son, could not have 
allowed an imperfect revelation in the least detail. But we must 
not judge what in our idea God did, but we must examine the 
reality. No soul was ever saved by a completely perfect text of 
the Word. In all history we have the variant texts. The infalli- 
bility ought rather to be concluded by induction from the unfailing 
Word through all the experiences of the church and of believers. 
The acceptance of infallibility of the Bible rests upon no possible 
theoretical proof, but it is purely a matter of faith. 

Accepting the infallibility of the Word in the Bible, the ques- 
tion arises whence do we have an infallible interpretation of the 
Word. Rome has provided an escape in the infallibility of the 
Pope when he speaks ex cathedra. But Protestant polemics have 
disproved the papal claim again and again by citing specific in- 
stances of contradictions. Among Protestants the only interpreta- 
tion that is possible rests upon just principles of interpretation and 
reliance upon the testimony of the Holy Spirit. But can any 
church say that it alone has been true to the guidance of the Spirit? 
Sometimes Lutheran theologians have asserted that the Lutheran 
church is not theoretically infallible in its interpretations of the 
Word, but that it has not actually failed. In my judgment this 
claim goes too far in the light of our history. We cannot deny the 
Holy Spirit to all other churches. 
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There are several passages in which the Word recorded in 
the Bible testifies of itself. Jesus says of the Old Testament: 
“Search the scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life; and they are they which testify for me” (Jn. 5:39). By this 
word Jesus confirms the Messianic testimony of the Old Covenant. 
But eternal life centres in him, the “Urwort.”’ A very important 
passage is found in Hebrews 4:12, where we read: “For the word 
of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.”’ This aspect of the Word comes to us 
through the law which reveals and condemns our sins, and through 
the contemplation of the goodness of God as manifested in the 
cross of Christ. When Paul speaks of his ministry being “to the 
one the savor unto death, and to the other the savor unto life” (2 
Cor. 2: 16), he does not imply that his message of the gospel has 
a condemnatory effect upon some men. It is their attitude which 
turns the savor of life into the savor of death. Karl Barth at- 
tributes a condemning attitude to the Word in true Calvinistic 
style. But the Word is always saving in intention. A very evan- 
gelic note is struck by Isaiah when in his fifty-fifth chapter he 
compares the Word to the fructifying effect of the rain and snow. 
Such fructification came to Lydia as she opened her heart to the 
gospel. In the parable of the sower the Word is compared to the 
living seed which bears fruit according to the condition of the 
heart. The Word is here portrayed as life-giving when it comes 
to us through the gospel, and the gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation (Rom. 1:16). The Word also serves as a constant en- 
lightening help, for it is a lamp unto the feet, and a light unto the 
patheG hs: 194105), 

The Word, beginning as a message through the spoken word, 
must be applied to men through the preached word of faith (Rom. 
10: 8). Every sermon which is founded on the Word, and saturated 
with the Word, comes to men as a power to lead to repentance 
and to establish faith. But the sermon to be a word of God to 
men, a “Thus saith the Lord” must be a real sermon, and not an 
individualistic emotional effusion, not a quotation of poetry or 
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philosophy or sociology, and not even a dogmatic treatise. Dog- 
mas, necessary for the intellectual apprehension of the Word and 
its defense are not sermonic material, but an incrustation of the 
living Word to be preached. In a scriptural service and liturgy 
the Word of God also comes to us. Prayer, which must rest upon 
the promises of God and react toward them in living communion 
with God, is really stimulated by the Spirit through the Word. It 
must be our constant care that in preaching, prayer, and liturgy 
we convey to men, who frequently neglect the study of the Word, 
the saving truth of God. 


HOW GOD INSPIRED THE PROPHETS 


HAROLD L. CREAGER 
Palmyra, New Jersey 


pee prophets of Israel are a very significant religious phenom- 
enon. These “men of God” were indeed extraordinary 
personalities; they not only brought a message that was vital for 
the men of their own time and likewise permanently valuable in 
the evolution of moral and spiritual forces in all mankind, but they 
also exhibit certain fundamental qualities of religious perception 
and of intimacy with Divine realities which are of positive worth 
to every one interested in the eternal verities of human life and 
their development. They are supreme examples of God’s spiritual 
energizing in the thought-processes of man. So the psychology of 
the prophets is not only a fascinating problem in itself, but also 
highly useful in revealing by concrete examples the methods of 
divine-human contact. The origin of both the prophetic impulse 
and the prophetic ideas challenges our inquiry. These two things, 
the call and the message, however, are very similar in principle; 
they are also closely connected in fact—for there seems not to be a 
call to prophesy in the abstract, but to proclaim a specific message. 
So in this brief discussion we shall consider them together. 


tT (DIVINE INSEURNGE 


God’s methods of affecting and using men’s minds are vari- 
ous. ‘The means used are as diverse as the personalities concerned, 
for the nature of the influence is adapted to the particular na- 
ture of the person God wants and needs. But always the 
prophets trace their mission and message to Jehovah as the ulti- 
mate or immediate source. However the particular thought is 
arrived at, it is constantly described (in either the oracle itself or 
the superscription) as “the word of Jehovah.” And it is the word 
of Jehovah—understanding “word” to mean an instrumentality 
for expressing a thought or purpose, although directly presented 
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in the prophet’s own individual terms. His message is the word 
of God expressed in and through the words of man. 

God had certain lessons to give the human race in all phases 
of morals and religion (personal, social, and national), as well as 
in all phases of natural science and artistic beauty; and he found 
apt pupils in every line to catch his teaching and transmit it to their 
fellows (for the Good, the True, and the Beautiful are eventually 
One, though manifest in myriad different personalities of the 
race). Just so does any teacher find here an adept in languages, 
there an adept in science or mathematics, and somewhere else an 
adept in history or literature—and each one will learn superlatively 
well in the individual specialty, only indifferently in other lines. 
No one learns perfectly, of course; the prophets doubtless did not 
always fully understand God’s message, and perhaps were not 
always able to express clearly to others what they did understand. 
We cannot ascribe to them the infallibility that would be accorded 
to the stenographic report of the utterances of a supernatural vis- 
itor. But their messages bear in general the marks of Truth, and 
therefore commend themselves to every mind open to the truth. 
It is the truth that both authenticates the message as coming from 
God and gives it authority for those who hear it. 

In imparting this truth, God worked through various natural 
agencies; many factors co-operate and interact in the prophet’s 
mind. There is a combination of conscience, experience, and re- 
flection. His own inner convictions, the impression made by 
existing conditions, and his earnest efforts to find solutions, all play 
a part. It takes hard problems to enlist and develop a man’s full 
resources, and it was the prophet’s thinking upon them that brought 
his ideas to full fruition; but the subjective basis is fundamental, 
for without that one must postulate fantastic and impossible 
forces to directly implant and to develop the conceptions expressed. 
There was an inherent faith which rose—or was raised—to meet 
the magnitude of the problems that pressed. 


II. INNER CONVICTIONS 


There are three principal sources to which the individual con- 
victions may be traced. The first is the common body of moral 
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traditions current among the people. We may suppose a youth 
carefully trained at the hands of devout parents who would faith- 
fully transmit the time-honored “mores” and inculcate the ethical 
and spiritual ideals which were the heritage of the race. A large 
bulk of the teachings of the prophets was only to enforce upon the 
consciences of the people that which they already knew but had 
been neglecting. Such elementary lessons as justice, mercy, and 
brotherhood are reiterated. Corruption, luxury, oppression, hard- 
heartedness, and disloyalty to the God of their fathers are con- 
stant objects of attack. They extol the fundamental virtues and 
denounce the vices acquired from the Canaanite neighbors. They 
are marked off from their contemporaries in this matter chiefly 
by a clearer understanding and deeper appreciation, and a superior 
Zeal. 

In the second place, the prophets read past history more clearly 
—and appeal to it frequently. Dr. A. B. Davidson has aptly 
said that “all history is a theophany”; but it takes a Seer to 
discern it and make it effective—just as it takes a person with a 
mathematical sense to discern and utilize the beautiful and complex 
sequences and the manifold possibilities of elaborate arrangement 
that are inherent in prosaic numbers. Indeed the prophet must 
almost say in very elementary terms, “This is a picture’—though 
his listeners sometimes resent kindergarten methods (Isa. 28: 10). 
It seems to require a spiritually sharpened intellect to assimilate 
and interpret the message which is written across the pages of 
personal and national experience in characters that seem large 
enough for him who runs to read. 

And in the third place I believe that there are positive legal 
enactments in the background, the work of former men of God. 
The vehemence with which the prophets pour forth their denuncia- 
tions has no other logical explanation. The degree of reprehen- 
sibility they attribute to their back-sliding countrymen must indicate 
violation of definitely enunciated, perhaps codified, principles. Lack 
of conformity to old established moral claims does indeed bring 
guilt; and the prophets did furthermore set up new standards, for 
the Henin of which they upbraided the people; but it does seem 
that nothing but wild fanaticism could have inspired their language 
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unless they had an objective standard to which to compare the 
people. And when Isaiah calls Israel a “rebellious people,’ who 
have “deeply revolted” and have “rejected the law (or teaching) of 
Jehovah and depised the word of the Holy One of Israel (5: 24; 
30:9; 31:6), he indicates the same thing. 


Thier SUBJECITVE QUALITIES 


These three sources were of course open to anybody. There 
are several factors that enabled the prophets to make special use of 
them. The first is an inherent temperament, which made them 
sympathetic to spiritual facts and principles; they had a bias for 
religion. In the second place, they exemplify the old law that “‘to 
him that hath shall be given’; the Spirit of God intensified their 
spiritual apprehension, so that they could look through the super- 
ficial facts to the central realities and interpret things truly (as in 
denouncing the popular ceremonialism as a worthless veneer and 
not a sound religion of the heart). And the third factor was their 
piety, a vital communion with God. 

In trying to describe these factors more closely, we must rec- 
ognize that genius of any kind is elusive and hard to define. The 
fact that man is created in God’s image means, among other things, 
that man shares the creative power as one of his ultimate con- 
stituent elements. Personality is creative; the ability to achieve 
something new, to produce by one’s own powers something that no 
one else ever did or perhaps could, is one of the prerogatives of 
mind, and, to some degree, part of the heritage of every human 
person. And preeminently is this true of those superior and mys- 
terious personages whom we denominate as geniuses in the various 
walks of life. Is it not to be expected that this indefinable power 
would be peculiarly manifest in the most important sphere of 
human life, the religious relationship which gets down to ulti- 
mates? So we must acknowledge a certain element of mystery, 
both in the basic temperament and in the developed keenness of 
insight. 

The indispensable basis of both the prophet’s call and the de- 
velopment of his ideas was the possession of a moral and spiritual 
consciousness that was alive unto God and was ready and able to 
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hear him speak. The prophet’s work depends on inherent fitness. 
“The Lord Jehovah hath spoken; who can but prophesy?” (Amos 
3:7); thus would a man feel who had a religious conception of life 
—also a conviction that it was purposive. Of course the man him- 
self often, if not always, would not recognize his fitness—as Isaiah 
and Jeremiah so beautifully tell. In fact, a certain humility would 
seem to be a necessary constituent quality in his fitness; for the 
more highly developed a soul is, the more it sees the gulf between 
itself and perfection—just as the more education one acquires, the 
less he feels he knows. But to the frail, yet susceptible, spirit 
comes a sense of God’s support, and then the man is willing and 
able to do his best as a prophet. 

According to varying conceptions, we may believe either that 
God creates the individual soul for the special task, or utilizes the 
particular “natural variation” that appears at the time. Perhaps 
some day the modern science of vocational guidance may be able 
to indicate the religious leader as well as the electrician and finan- 
cier; God’s Spirit has always known the fit personality to choose. 
Courtier or peasant shepherd, priest or obscure layman—under the 
superficial aspect of the life God knew there was a spirit funda- 
mentally in harmony with His. And a soul basically adapted to 
things spiritual would naturally feel a lure to the prophet’s voca- 
tion, would be amenable to special guidance into the special work, 
and would learn well and transmit faithfully the lessons the great 
Teacher had to impart; just as a musical soul will eagerly devote 
itself to the study of the great masters and will develop toward 
perfection in both the technique and spirit of music, and the mathe- 
matical soul will readily and thoroughly acquire analytic processes 
and methods of calculation. 

Moreover, the prophets possessed a keenness of insight which 
they brought to bear upon past and present experience. This was 
divinely accentuated—partly, I believe, by direct spiritual rein- 
forcing, and partly by natural external influences. Thus George 
Adam Smith has pictured vividly the impressions that must have 
been made upon the sensitive soul of Amos amidst the rugged 
wilderness of Tekoa; how austerity, and keen vigilance, developed 
as he followed there the life of a shepherd—slow and contempla- 
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tive, but also hard and dangerous; also the tremendous reaction as 
he occasionally made a business trip to the corrupt towns of Israel. 
The keenness of an Isaiah or Amos to see spiritual or moral truth 
is just as natural as the keenness of an Edison to see electrical 
truth or of a Gladstone to see political truth; but it is also 
supernatural. 

There is also in the case of a prophet one even more pro- 
nounced divine element, which differentiates his “inspiration” from 
that of a Milton or a Webster. The prophet had a first-hand im- 
pression of a Character—a feeling of direct contact with a Personal 
Influence, an intimate communion with a Living Spirit. Amos’ 
exhortation to “Seek Jehovah, and ye shall live’ is an echo of his 
own religious experience. He knew God as his own personal God 
—and knew that this was supremely important. Jeremiah’s repre- 
sentation of conversations with Jehovah, in which he puts ques- 
tions and receives answers, is not wholly fanciful or figurative— 
it figures objectively such communion as every devout soul 
knows. Certainly Isaiah’s conception of Jehovah’s holiness is to 
be traced and attributed to his great vision; also the doctrine of the 
remnant is stated, in germ, at the same time. It was because God 
was such a vivid reality to these great souls that they could learn 
his thoughts. The prophet knew directly the divineness of his call 
and message; and this gave him courage, and a sense of authorita- 
tiveness. It seems usually to have been to his hearers likewise a 
seal of his authority; certainly a person who has come to know and 
to hear God has a claim to be heard. 


IV. EXTERNAL CONDITIONS 


Co-ordinate with these subjective elements were existing ob- 
jective conditions. The prophets were pre-eminently concerned 
with present facts and the men of their own generation. They 
were not visionaries, but realists who saw things as they were and 
“called a spade a spade.” They were, moreover, highminded pa- 
triots as well as religious zealots, who were grieved at the afflictions 
as well as the corruption of their unfortunate fellowmen, and were 
deeply moved as they contemplated the ruin which was, from the 
viewpoint of their ethical standards, the inevitable result of the 
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folly and wickedness of Israel’s rulers and people. They saw evils 
rampant, and disaster imminent—and the terrible conditions crys- 
tallized their convictions. Their more or less dormant ideas were 
aroused by the shock of national corruption and foreign menace; 
and their moral principles were, in turn, the lens that brought to 
a focus the impressions made by current evils. Both the prophets 
themselves and their messages were provoked in crises, and in part 
by them. Their predictions of doom, therefore, were the natural 
result of applying their moral convictions and their faith in a right- 
eous God and in his rulership over the affairs of men to the every- 
day conditions confronting them. 

They felt, moreover, that they were their brothers’ keepers; 
the shepherd life of Amos illustrates the natural way in which 
such a caretaking impulse might arise. They saw foreign invaders 
on the horizon or at their very threshold, and could find but one 
interpretation and could see but one outcome—that of punishment. 
And they pressed home their interpretation and vividly pictured 
the outcome with courage and constancy. On the other hand, in 
Jeremiah we find in most explicit terms that Jehovah will save 
the people if they repent; and the same thought is certainly implicit 
in the earlier prophets (even the stern Amos shows himself inter- 
ceding with God, 7:2, 5)—else they would not have bothered. 
Sometimes only internal reforms and sometimes also international 
policies were advocated, according to the position of the prophet 
and the condition of affairs; but in all cases it was the expression 
of their moral judgment. They probably did not make any logical 
analyses, but simply expressed an overwhelming conviction; the 
Semite, whether speaker or listener, does not have the Aryan’s 
logical passion. They simply had realized that the forces of decay 
were inherent in sin—and proclaimed accordingly. Certainly the 
foreign situation intensified that conviction; but Davidson has 
pointed out that Amos started his work before the Assyrian peril 
was imminent, as a result of the reaction of his already formed 
moral convictions to the general depravity so evident on every 
hand. And we may well believe that in every case the political 
dangers simply “confirmed, deepened, and articulated” well-estab- 
lished ideas in the prophets’ minds. We understand, therefore, the’ 
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intensely practical nature of their preaching—to meet a practical 
and urgent need. They were good historical students ; understand- 
ing the past and appreciating the present, they sought to mold the 
lives of their fellows so as to insure a better future than would 
otherwise have been possible. 

In foretelling events they were not speaking out of a miracu- 
lously imparted supernatural knowledge of the future. Their 
predictions of doom were simply the result of a combined spiritual 
and political insight. And their predictions of blessing were the 
result of an insight into the mercy as well as the righteousness of 
God. And, incidentally, more of this latter class have very prob- 
ably come from the earlier prophets than some of the critics are 
inclined to admit. If Jeremiah promised prosperity and glory on 
the basis of repentance, we may suppose that Isaiah promised the 
same thing with the condition implied—and may do it with less 
violence to the text than is involved in the assumption of constant 
later additions to his writings. 

Another factor to be reckoned among the “existing conditions” 
are certain special experiences the prophets underwent—singly or 
in common with the nation. Partly internal and partly external, 
these form a most valuable link in the chain of influence that con- 
nected their mind with God’s and with their needy countrymen’s. 

The most outstanding example is Hosea’s experience with his 
wife. Certainly the form of his teaching concerning an unfaithful 
Israel and Jehovah’s rightful punishment upon them, mingled with 
His redeeming love for them, came from this domestic tragedy. 
There is room for argument as to whether the idea itself also thus 
originated, or whether it was previously in Hosea’s mind. Cer- 
tainly the experience was exceedingly useful in shaping his min- 
istry, and it is at least plausible that it was by leading the wounded 
heart to perceive the national analogy that Jehovah inspired the 
marvelous message of Hosea. 

It has also been suggested that from the experience of the 
great earthquake mentioned in the title of the book of Amos that 
prophet perceived the weakness of human powers and the might of 
Jehovah, saw the nation tottering and crumbling, and developed his 
attacks on the false and unstable foundations of the luxurious but 
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corrupt civilization of his day (the plumb-line “vision” in 7: 7-9 
being probably a later illustration). And likewise Isaiah has been 
supposed to have drawn his conceptions of the universality of God’s 
reign from the broadening of his mental horizon by the wide- 
spread power and activities of the Assyrian empire; yet the won- 
derful vision at the time of his call certainly contains some hint of 
it—so probably that vague impression was developed by the stern 
thrusts of experience. These suggestions sound reasonable. We 
are not, of course, to suppose that God produced these various 
events as direct media for teaching his lessons to the prophets— 
even though in their vivid language Hosea pictures God as com- 
manding him to marry an impure woman, and Isaiah constantly 
asserts that Assyria is Jehovah’s chosen instrument for visiting 
punishment on the recalcitrant nation. Rather it was that the Di- 
vine Spirit was quick to use the conditions that arose, to turn the 
crisis into a means of spiritual blessing, and to lead the minds of 
the prophets through these powerful impressions to perceive the 
special truths needed at the time. 


Vet NENG AL oA CTL VE! 


In all this it must be evident that the prophet had an exceed- 
ingly active mind. There was no “tabula rasa’ upon which the 
finger of God wrote his messages to be transmitted to the world. 
As these men grappled with problems—their own and the nation’s 
—their minds came in touch with the Supreme Mind which was 
working out its purposes in the affairs of the world, and so learned 
to think his thoughts after him, and perceived the truth for which 
they sought. 

Also they laid hold on many commonplace experiences, seizing 
the everyday facts of farm and town, to give form and force to 
this message. Passing by such classic examples as Isaiah’s Song 
of the Vineyard, we find an interesting and illuminating instance 
in Amos 8: 1-3. Trying to interpret soberly his figurative lan- 
guage, we see Amos looking at a basket of “qayis” (a Hebrew 
word for “fruit” ) ; and, constantly alert as his mind was, he mus- 
ingly says “Qayis—qayis ges!” (“qes” being the Hebrew word for 
“end” )—and immediately he has a message to proclaim that the 
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end is about to come upon Israel (the quickness with which ripe 
fruit decays probably contributing to the genesis and application of 
his idea). There are many such plays upon words in the prophets. 
Our modern columnists have minds that are just as clever, if not 
more so, in discovering or inventing relations between ideas; but 
the process is obscure; sometimes it seems almost as if an objective 
mind separate from one’s own speaks or impresses the thought— 
so abruptly does it come into one’s consciousness. But one thing 
is sure—namely, that only in a mind actively concerned with the 
subject is such a thought born; and another thing almost equally 
sure is that only a mind filled with the guiding Spirit of God would 
apply it as Amos did. A scientist says that perspiration is the 
major component of genius and inspiration the minor; certainly 
there is likewise in the making of religious discoveries an active 
cooperation of the human and the divine. 

Little logical deduction appears in the prophets. We use the 
term “intuition” to indicate the immediate perception of a truth. 
But this is more or less a confession of ignorance on our part; 
many everyday experiences, from prayer to trivial coincidence, be- 
long in this same category. The facts of mental telepathy furnish 
an interesting suggestion; thought transference from the Divine 
Mind to a human mind is just as possible as between two human 
minds. The subconscious mind is an even more helpful theory on 
the method of divine contact. Germinal conceptions slowly devel- 
oping there would surge upward across the threshold of conscious- 
ness—probably with the assistance of direct spiritual influence 
from God to reinforce them and “put them across’”—when the 
appropriate occasion came. ‘Thus we may conceive Isaiah falling 
into a trance, having his soul freed from the inhibiting activities of 
the conscious mind, and letting the Divine gain the ascendancy and 
give both the call and the essence of a message. And to Hosea the 
blasting of his hopes of conjugal happiness, the complete over- 
throw of his accustomed habits of life, gave a similar peculiar 
susceptibility to supernatural influences—for “man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity.”” And we can see Amos with his sympathetic 
interest in Israel gathering information and ideas and storing 
them up, meditating upon them in his long quiet solitude, ripening 
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them through communion with God—until his passionate cry to 
Israel burst forth in full power. 

There is an occasional vision—probably the fruition of the 
subconscious working out of ideas; but these extravagant ecstasies 
are more conspicuous by their absence in men of this caliber. But 
whatever processes are used we see the surging of active currents 
of reflection as an important factor through all the prophetic mind 
—close observation and study of events and conditions, earnest 
quest for truth, and willing co-operation with the Divine Spirit 
which sought to use their minds and judgments and souls for 
revealing truth and duty. An active mind in fellowship with God 
faced problems—and arrived at practical and relevant truths. 

Evidently much of the message of the prophets was not origi- 
nal. They made new combinations and applications and emphases, 
and enlarged and clarified some conceptions,—a relative originality, 
with perhaps a few entirely new thoughts. But they were not 
concerned about originality. They proclaimed what they felt to be 
eternal truth. They presented religion as a central, all-pervasive 
influence in life, as a matter of Living According to God—which 
is a fundamental and eternal truth, yet never fully realized. They 
acquired and could forcefully present that idea because their minds 
were open to God and ready to absorb and use his Spirit. 
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FORM-CRITICISM AND THE SOCIAL-HISTORICAL METHOD 


J. M. MYERS 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


al HE problem that appears to be uppermost in the minds of present-day 
theologians is that of the relation of Biblical interpretation to the realms 
of theology and Christian ethics. Again and again theories of inspiration 
are advocated or condemned because they support or fail to support precon- 
ceived ideas of various types, often with little or no regard for the obvious 
facts in the case. Such judgments are little more than assertions until a 
reasonable study has been made of the Scriptural milieu and proper con- 
clusions drawn therefrom. The several methods of approach to New Testa- 
ment study ought to be considered fairly and dispassionately by those who 
would know the truth, not because any one of them offers a completely satis- 
factory explanation of the data involved, or because all of them together do 
so, but because the seeker after truth should avail himself of and welcome 
every proffer of light that may serve to illuminate, however faintly, the path 
that leads to his goal. 

The two methods of New Testament study introduced here are presented 
with no special brief, but solely as information that may help us to visualize 
more clearly the process of the formulation of those great principles of life 
and conduct that are “light and truth.” The New Testament is composed of 
living documents that, quickened by the Spirit, generate perennial interest. 
It tells the good news of God’s redeeming love at work in the world together 
with the response of the early Christians to that love in the midst of the 
trials and difficulties of the age in which they lived. The Christians of the 
first century faced the issues of their time under the guidance of the Spirit of 
the living Christ. 

A knowledge of the growth and implications of their experiences is of 
paramount importance for the church and the individual Christians of today. 
Attention is, therefore, directed to the following methods of interpretation as 
aids in the formulation of our conception of the operation of the Spirit in 
the Christian communities of the first century as their members dealt with 
local and imperial issues. 


1 
Tue Form-HistoricaL MrTHop 


The first indication of this method may be traced to Schleiermacher who 
saw that the Gospels were composed of many separate pieces without any but 
an artificial connection. ‘He threw out the suggestion,’ says E. F. Scott, 
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“that here we may discover the real clue to their origin. What the evangelists 
had before them was miscellaneous fragments—a mass of flyleaves on each 
of which was recorded a single anecdote about Jesus, or two or three of his 
sayings. Their task was that of combining the fragments, and so weaving 
the Gospels into their present form.”? Schleiermacher’s observations, com- 
bined with the underlying principles of F. C. Baur and his Tibingen school, 
form the background of both Form-history and the Social-historical method. 
It will be recalled that the theology of the Tibingen school was built in 
Hegelianism (thesis, antithesis, synthesis) which fact accounted for the 
wrong interpretation of its principles. Canon Streeter defines them thus: 
“First, the literature of early Christianity must be interpreted in relation to 
the practical and apologetic needs of the time; secondly, there is a develop- 
ment of theology within the New Testament itself, of which the Fourth Gos- 
pel is the crown.’ The fruits of Schleiermacher’s method and the working 
out of the implicit elements of the Ttibingen school are just beginning to 
ripen. 

It will be remembered that Wrede regarded Mark as the oldest gospel 
but composed out of traditional material revised in accordance with the 
author’s own ideas, so that in no case is his narrative to be regarded as un- 
biased history. Especially is this so with regard to the Messianic claims of 
Jesus there related. Wellhausen confirmed and expanded this view. Bult- 
mann thus describes Wellhausen’s conclusions : 


In each of the Gospels one must distinguish between the old tradition and the re- 
dactional contribution of the evangelist; the former consists essentially in single brief 
units; the latter not only altered many of the details but first gave its continuity to the 
whole, thus creating the artificial effect of a historical development. Especially im- 
portant is Wellhausen’s demonstration that the Sayings-document, like Mark, has been 
influenced by the theology of the church: it grew out of the primitive community and 
is steeped in its views and interests, and therefore gives us no infallible reflection of 
the preaching of Jesus.® 


But the Form-history school, as such, has been in the field for only 
about fifteen years. It marks a departure from the consideration of literary 
relationship within the Gospels to that of the process of their formation. 
Taylor refers to it as a “child of disappointment.” The Two-document theory 
was a step forward, or rather backward to the original tradition. The next 
step was the attempt to probe into Mark for an Ur-Marcus, and to discover 


1. The Literature of the New Testament, p. 28. 

2. The Four Gospels, p. 544. 

3. F.C. Grant, Form-criticism: A Translation of the Study of the Synoptic Gospels, 
by R. Bultmann, and of Primitive Christianity in the Light of Gospel Research, by Karl 
Kundsin, p. 22. 
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a Hebrew original behind the Gospel of Matthew. Then there is the Proto- 
Luke hypothesis and the Four-document theory of Streeter, though this fol- 
lows the first attempt to discover the “forms” of the early Christian tradition, 
but demonstrates the well-nigh insoluble difficulty of successfully isolating the 
posited documents. Developments of this kind have led scholars to pry 
deeper into the Gospel narratives to disclose the smaller units in their original 
form. They seek to answer questions like this: What was the form of these 
units before their compilation? What were the motives which led to their 
selection and preservation? Recall the words of the writer of the chapter 
which is appended to the Gospel of John: “And there are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which, if they should be written everyone, I sup- 
pose that even the world itself could not contain the books that should be 
written” (21:25, or the not quite as strong dictum of 20:30,31). It is these 
questions which Form-history seeks to answer. 

The immediate stimulus for the major works of Fascher, Dibelius, Bult- 
mann and others was furnished by the investigation of Karl L. Schmidt in 
his book, Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu, 1919. Prof. Schmidt tries to 
show that the Gospel of Mark is compiled out individual pericopes, each 
of which was handed down separately through the tradition of the church. 
In joining these units the compiler superimposed his own framework with 
little regard for time or place, grouping them according to their theme or the 
features of Jesus’ ministry which they illustrate. It is only when there is 
some definite indication, as in the story of the Syrophoenician woman 
(7 :24-30), or in the passion narrative that we have any inkling of topography 
or chronology. Moreover there is evidence that the writer himself com- 
posed the “Sammelberichte,” or passages which mark the transition from 
unit to unit. These generalizations or summaries can be recognized by their 
lack of the definiteness and concreteness which are characteristic of the 
pericopes themselves. Even the verbs are often in the imperfect tense 
rather than the aorist tense. They are, therefore, to be disregarded in any 
attempt to reconstruct the course of Jesus’ ministry. But one may legitimate- 
ly question whether the framework of the Gospel is as arbitrary as Schmidt 
supposes. We may admit all he says about the pericopes and the “Sammel- 
berichte,” but we cannot altogether allow his artificial deductions.* 

Let us now turn to the “forms” as they have been worked out by the 
foremost advocates of the method today, Martin Dibelius, Rudolf Bultmann, 
and Vincent Taylor. The best way to get before us the types which these 
men see in the Gospel narrative is to set them side by side. While each has 
his own peculiar terminology there are rough correspondences between them. 


4. For a constructive criticism of Schmidt’s work see C. H. Dodd, “The Framework 
of the Gospel Narrative,” Expository Times, June 1932, p. 396 ff. 
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Dibelius Bulimann Taylor 
I. Paradigms I. Apothegms I. Pronouncement- 
a. Controversies Stories 
and school de- 
bates 
b. Biographic 
apothegms 
II. Tales (Novellen) II. Miracle Stories II. Miracle Stories 
III. Myths (largely III. Legends III. Stories about 
aetiological ) Jesus 
IV. Exhortations IV. Words of Jesus IV. Sayings and 
( Paranese) (roughly ) Parables 
V. Collections V. Historical Nar- V. Passion Narra- 
ratives ? tive 


Vi. Passion Natrra- 
tive 


This harmonization cannot be said to be absolute. All I have tried to 
show is the general similarity of the method and schematic arrangement. 
There is some difference in what the respective critics would include under 
each head, as well as overlapping and the use of different terms. 

Before we demonstrate the method as worked out by Bultmann, it is 
necessary to compare it with that of Gunkel as represented in his Das 
Miarchen im Alten Testament (1917). He would postulate four distinct 
classes of folklore: Myth, Saga, Legend and Folk tales. The latter are 
mostly poetic in form. Gunkel was not primarily concerned with all “forms,” 
but with the poetic alone. The following paragraph, translated by Professor 
Grant, discloses his line of observation: 


Though we have taken it for granted that these poetic narratives originally existed 
in oral tradition, they have come down to us in the form given them by more or less 
independent literary works. At a time when the entire culture of a people came to be 
literary, and when accordingly its oral traditions were threatened with extinction, 
devoted hands rescued them from such a fate and gave them a _ permanent 
place in literature. Very different were the ways in which this took place, preserving 
the poetic narratives to later generations. Often, most fortunately, they were writ- 
ten down exactly in the form in which they had long been told and retold. In other 
cases, authors, intent upon using them as material for larger works, fitted them into 
longer narratives, at the same time no doubt impressing upon them their own spirit and 
outlook. Frequently therefore the only traces are the allusions of later poets or speak- 
ers, who use them either to deck out their own creations or else make use of them for 
special purposes of their own, with a meaning wholly different from that which they 
originally bore. It must accordingly be the concern of the scholar to single out, as 
carefully and skillfully as he can, the original material from its later accretions, and as 
far as possible restore it to its initial form. And one may undertake this task with the 
greater confidence of success, in that the materials show, as a rule, considerable simi- 
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larity in form, and that parallels are not infrequently to be found among the same people, 
or among other people, often indeed in fairly large quantity. Hence the investigator 
must keep his eyes open for such later transformations and study the way in which they 
make their appearance.® 


That is the intent and purpose of the Form-history method in a nutshell. 
Now for a few examples. The first type of story, according to Bultmann, is 
that which has to do with miracles. A study of this type reveals a threefold 
characteristic, found in nearly every such story. There is first a description 
of the situation. For example in Mark 9:17-18, the story of the healing of 
the epileptic boy, we read: “Master, I have brought unto thee my son, which 
hath a dumb spirit ; and wheresoever he taketh him, he teareth him; and he 
foameth, and gnasheth with his teeth, and pineth away.” With this we may 
compare the story told by Lucian of the man who healed many “who fell 
down in fits, rolled their eyes, and foamed at the mouth.”* In these stories 
there may also be a reference to the severity of the illness (Mk. 5:3-5), or to 
its persistence (Lk. 13:11; Mk. 9:12). Mark 5:26 relates the fact that 
physicians were of no avail, and the derisive attitude of the people before the 
Great Healer (5:40). The Greek inscriptions in the temple of Asclepios 
contain similar stories of scorn and ridicule. 

Again, there is a description of the healing itself. Often peculiar 
methods are employed, as in curing the deaf mute (Mk. 7:33) when “he put 
his fingers into his ears, and he spit and touched his tongue,” or in opening 
the eyes of the blind when “he spit on his eyes and put his hands upon them” 
(Mk. 8:23). But this is rare in the New Testament, probably to avoid a 
semblance of the magical. The words used in restoration or healing are 
characteristically in a foreign language as “Talitha Cumi” (Mk. 5:41) or 
“Ephphatha” (Mk. 7:34). In the case of demons, we are reminded that 
they recognized the Master but were at last driven out by threats (Mk. 5:1- 
20). Quite often it is recorded that no one witnessed the miracle itself (Mk. 
Thi SAE SIAN 

Lastly there is popular approval of the act upon the not infrequent dem- 
onstration of its effectiveness, as, for example, the lame man taking up his 
bed and walking (Mk. 2:11 f.), and the daughter of Jairus, who is given 
something to eat (Mk. 5:43). The unclean spirits, also, usually manifest their 
displeasure, such as that related of the frenzied swine (Mk. 5:13). 

The second type of these forms Bultmann calls Apothegms (Dibelius, 
Paradigms). The former gets his classification from Greek literature; the 
latter from the place these “sayings” occupy in Christian usage, that is, in 
preaching. The outstanding element of this type is the “saying,” which is 


5. Quoted in “Form Criticism: A New Method of Research,” Religion in Life, Vol. 3, 
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enclosed in a characteristic framework which gives the occasion for its utter- 
ance. It may be a question asked by someone, an act of Jesus or something 
concerning the conduct of his disciples. Under this head belong (a) contro- 
versies (forgiveness of sins, Mk. 2:1-12; doing good or evil on the Sabbath, 
3:1-6; outward or inward cleanness, Mk. 7:1-23).; (b) conversations (one 
who seeks the way of eternal life, Mk. 10:17 ff.; the question of the first 
commandment, 12:28-34; the coming of the Kingdom, Lk. 17:20 f.); and 
(c) biographical material (Mk. 6:1-6; 10:13-16; Lk. 9:37-62; 11:27-28). 
Jewish literature contains many examples of this nature which are char- 
acterized by a counter question or a parable, or both. For example: 


The Emperor Hadrian said to Rabbi Gamaliel, “You say that the dead will come 
back to life again; on the contrary they have turned to dust, and can dust come to life 
again?” Then Gamaliel’s daughter spoke up and said to her father, “Never mind, let 
me answer him! In our city,” she said, “there were two potters. One made his vessels 
out of water and the other out of clay. Which of these two deserves the greater praise?” 
The Emperor replied, “The one who made his vessels out of water,’ and she said, “If 
God is able to create a man out of moisture, how much more can he do so out of clay!” 


This is the exact procedure followed in the New Testament references 
which have just been given. Thus the Pharisees ask, “Why do the disciples 
of John and the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast not?” and Jesus puts a 
counter question, “Can the children of the bridechamber fast, while the bride- 
groom is with them?” 

These narratives come for the most part from the Jewish environment. 
But there is also a Greek form of Apothegms. The Tyrant Dionysius once 
inquired why it was that philosophers fellowshipped with the rich rather 
than the rich with philosophers. Aristippus replied, “The philosophers realize 
what they lack, but the rich do not.” When Demonax once saw two philoso- 
phers engaged in a rather discreditable conversation, the one asking foolish 
questions and the other replying irrelevantly, he said, “My friends, do you 
not realize that one of you is milking a ram and the other is holding up a 
sieve.”® The form of Lk. 17:20-21 is built along the same lines: “And when 
he was demanded of the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God should come, 
he answered them and said, The kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation: Neither shall they say, Lo here! lo there! for, behold, the king- 
dom of God is within you.” At least the framework of such stories has 
doubtless been derived from a Hellenistic environment. This is quite fre- 
quently the case. Hence the setting for a saying which has come from Jesus 
may be furnished by the preacher. Take the following observation of Bult- 
mann in discussing Mk. 2:15-17, where Jesus says, “They that are whole have 


7. Grant, Form-criticism, etc., p. 41. 
8. Ibid., p. 42. 
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no need of the physician, but they that are sick: I came not to call the 
righteous but sinners to repentance”: 


The setting in vss. 15 f. has been artistically supplied later. This is indicated by the 
wholly unmotivated, and literally impossible, appearance of the Pharisaic scribes at a 
dinner attended by publicans, and further by the remarkable fact that it is the disciples 
who are questioned and Jesus who replies—and the same is true of other sayings in the 
series. The effort was made to introduce the traditional words of Jesus as completely as 
possible into scenes in his life, and in this case the setting of a meal seemed to be the 
most appropriate situation, since fellowship at a meal easily symbolized fellowship in 
general.’ 


A third type of these forms consists of the “Words of Jesus,” categorized 
as Proverbs, Prophetic and Apocalyptic Sayings, and Sayings concerning the 
Law. It is extremely difficult to establish with certainty just exactly what 
Jesus said and what the Gospel writers added for explanatory purposes, or 
what was the original basis and meaning of the saying. What has happened 
to many of these sayings may be illustrated by the references to the words 
“salt” and “light.” Mt. 5:13-15 combines both sayings with the call of the 


disciples. Mk. 9:50 records the “salt”-saying without any interpretation, 


while 4:21 connects the “light”-figure with evangelism. Luke’s reference to the 
“light” fails to give us a clear conception of its meaning (11:33) ; the figure 
of the salt he associates with courage or lack of courage on the part of the 
disciples (14:34-35). Let it be observed that this does not militate against 
the saying; it only emphasizes what each Evangelist interpreted it to mean. 

The parables offer another indication of the same trend. In his treat- 
ment of the parables of Jesus, Julicher points out that the Christian Com- 
munity and the Evangelists often misinterpreted them when they gave them 
an allegorical meaning. The original purpose of a parable is not to conceal, 
but to reveal or make a thing clear. Consequently Mark’s pronouncement 
concerning the purpose of parables (4:10-12) is to be ascribed to his own 
“dogmatic theory.” The interpretation of the parable of the Sower (4:14- 
20) and that of the Tares (Mt. 13:36-43) must be regarded as later additions 
which were made when eschatology was flourishing under the impact of ex- 
ternal conditions. 

The proverbs of Jesus are paralleled by similar material in Jewish litera- 
ture and by aphorisms which were current in the first century of our era. 
Here are a few significant instances ; 


1. What shall a man give in exchange for his soul? (Mk. 8:37.) 
You may easily trade land with another; but there is no exchange for a life. 
2. No man can serve two masters, etc. (Mt. 6:24.) 
No one can carry two melons in one hand. 
3. Is a candle brought to be put under a bushel, or under a bed? and not to 
be set on a candlestick? (Mk. 4:21.) 
You don’t beat a drum under a rug. 


9. Grant, Form-criticism, etc., pp. 43 f. 
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Advocates of the Form-history method hold that it is tolerably certain 
that some of these wisdom pieces were taken over from Jewish literature and 
Jewish community sayings and put into the mouth of Jesus. This judgment 
is based on the context in which they are found, the context itself being a 
product of later tradition (cp. Mk. 4:21 f.; 8:37; Mt. 24:28). 

The “Prophetic and Apocalyptic Sayings” which detail Jesus’ procla- 
mation of the Kingdom of God, and his preaching of repentance and promise 
of salvation form the second group of sayings of this third type. Their 
chief characteristic is “brevity and vigor” and their parallel with earlier 
prophecy. Into this class Bultmann puts Lk. 10:23 f.=Mt. 13:16 f., which 
deals with Jesus’ declaration, “Blessed are the eyes which see the things that 
ye see”; Lk. 7:22-23—=Mt. 11:5-6, the description of the happy age; Lk. 6:20- 
21=Mt. 5:3-9, the Beatitudes; Lk. 11=Mt. 23, the scribal sayings; and Mk. 
13:2, the prediction of the overthrow of the temple. Many of these sayings 
came from the lips of Jesus, but can we say that of all of them? Observe, 
for example, the prophetic character of such passages as Rev. 3:20, “Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock”; Rev. 16:15, “Behold, I come as a thief.” 
According to the Form-historical view, it would appear that some of the 
prophetic sayings of the Synoptic Gospels likewise came from Christian 
prophets in the formative period of the tradition, and that they were shot 
through with contemporary experiences (cp. Mt. 5:10-12=Lk. 6:22-23; Mk. 
13 :5-27 with its additions, 5-6, 9-11, 13, 24). 

“Sayings concerning the Law,” such as those on purity (Mk. 7:15), 
divorce (Mk. 10:11-12), the antitheses of Mt. 5:21-22, 27-28, 33-37 and the 
regulations of Mt. 6:2-18 breathe the spirit of Jesus. They represent a 
protest against the growing legalism of the time. But when we come to the 
Old Testament quotations connected with these sayings, we may see the 
effort of the Christians to defend themselves with Scripture against the 
vicious attack of the Jewish opposition (Mt. 12:5-6; Mk. 7:9-13; 10:6-9). 
Then there are the community regulations, rules for the mission (Mt. 16:18- 
19; 18:15-22=Lk. 18:3-4; Mt. 10:5-16) and those items which arose in the 
gentile environment (Mk. 7 :20-23; Lk. 21:34-36). The Passion predictions 
of Mk. 8:31; 9:31; 10:33-34 are also, according to this view, a product of 
the Christian community, and many of the predictions of Jesus’ second com- 
ing may have found their origin in the Christian community. 

The longer narratives too contain many embellishments of a cultic or 
apologetic nature. Thus the Form-historians hold that in the passion story 
such episodes as the weeping women (Lk. 23 :27-31), the death of Judas (Mt. 
27 :3-10), and the watch at the sepulchre (Mt. 27 :62-66) are obviously of 
an apologetic nature; compare also the shift of blame apparent in the story 
of Pilate washing his hands (Mt. 27:24-25). The account of the Last Sup- 
per in Mark is said to be dominated by “faith interest,” since it depicts the 
nature of the celebration in the early church, which invested it with a sacra- 
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mental character and projected it back to the last meal of Jesus with his 
disciples. The Resurrection and the Baptismal narratives manifest the same 
controlling motive. 

What then shall we say of Form-history as a whole? We have seen 
that it is primarily concerned with the “forms” of the Christian tradition, the 
raw material out of which the Gospels were constructed, whether this ma- 
terial was oral or written. The Form-history scholars arrived at their con- 
clusions by an ingenious combination of keen literary discernment and a 
searching inquiry into the historical development of the church in both its 
Palestinian and its Hellenistic environment. 

Professor Grant lists six cautions against a too enthusiastic acceptance 
of the method: 


(1) That not every one can be a form-critic. Only those who are skilled in liter- 
ary discernment and possessed of a “sixth sense” ought pose as such. Even they might 
go wrong. 

(2) Formgeshichte does not offer an absolute “criterion of historical authenticity.” 
Late forms may even be more authentic than early ones. (Cp. Textual criticism.) 

(3) Js it beyond question that the Gospel tradition was originally circulated as 
separate units? Here I think Grant oversteps the bounds of legitimate doubt. While 
it is true that we possess connected narratives of one sort or another, I think that the 
best explanation of the fact that many sayings and acts of Jesus are placed in different 
contexts by the several Evangelists lies in the unit hypothesis. 

(4) Form divergences may be overemphasized. 

(5) “Communities transmit tradition, and do not as a rule create it.” 

(6) Many of the forms are what Gunkel called “Mischformen.” The law of forms 
seems to be rather elusive. 


This newest method of Gospel interpretation is forcing us back to a fresh 
and more serious study of the Synoptic Gospels themselves. It lays'upon us 
the almost insurmountable responsibility of discovering the historical con- 
ditions of the first century A. D. We are brought face to face with the sig- 
nificant part played by the life situations of the early Christians and their 
worship in the formation of the tradition as we find it reposing in our present 
Gospels. But perhaps most important of all is the fact that it seeks to divest 
the narratives as they now stand of accretions and agglutinations. In the 
words of Arnold Meyer, we may open the door of “the twilight period” so 
that “amidst these primitive Christian biographical utterances we are per- 
mitted still to be ear-witnesses, to hear the disciples of Jesus and through 
them Jesus himself.’ 


II 
Tue Socrat-HistoricaL MretHop 


The chief value of Form-history lies in the fact that it is a means to an 
end, to the end of “social-history.” It is doubtful whether it could stand at 


10 Quoted by Vincent Taylor, The Gospels, p. 21. 
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all if it were not for the support it gets from our knowledge of life and the 
movement of events in the first century of the Christian era. 


The gospel materials supplied the growing congregations with the normative teach- 
ing which was vitally necessary to meet the increasing complexities of Christian experi- 
ence as the horizons of expansion widened. Social-historical method believes frankly 
that the needs of the Christian communities acted as the producing causes for the rise of 
the moral codes represented by the gospel teachings. It is recognized that between the 
earliest gospel and the days of Jesus there is a gap which cannot be bridged by mere 
literary analysis. It is not expected that the primitive sources of the gospels may be 
discovered by literary methods. Such hypothetical documents as have been recon- 
structed are found to be only a few steps nearer Jesus than the gospels themselves. Con- 
sequently such sources are to be interrogated as the gospels are interrogated, and answers 
may be obtained only in the same manner and degree as they are gained from the study 
of the gospels. Social-historical method thus identifies the teachings of Jesus in the 
gospels (or their sources) by reference to the Palestinian-Jewish environment of Jesus 
on the one hand, and to the Hellenistic communities on the other. Agreement with 
known environment is the criterion by which a datum is identified as authentic. 


The Bible, according to this view, represents the gradual and progressive 
revelation of God to the world as men faced the situations of everyday life 
and applied the cumulative experiences of the race to needs of the hour. 
That was always done by individuals and groups who were singularly touched 
by the problems that confronted them and who were aroused by an over- 
whelming sense of the meaning of God. Changing conditions required new 
applications of old principles invested with a newer and ever clearer meaning. 
Periods of great crises always produced forward movements in the religious 
history of the Hebrews: Abraham and the crisis at Ur, Moses and the 
Egyptian bondage, Isaiah and the Assyrian problem, Jeremiah and the im- 
pending destruction of Jerusalem. Religion is not a static thing in Hebrew 
history. It confronted the nation at every crossroad with a clear indication 
of the way to go. 

Christianity was like that. There is every reason to believe that its early 
adherents applied what they learned from Jesus to new situations as they 
arose in Palestine and the Mediterranean world. We can see something of 
this in the Gospels as they appear in the New Testament today. 

The Social-historical method seeks to discover the actual conditions and 
environment of the early Christian community from 30 to 100 A. D. For the 
exponents of this method, 


the primary activity which called the Christian movement into existence was not the 
ab extra insertion of some other worldly quantity of ritual, doctrine or ethical instruction 
into the realm of human existence, but an outburst of spiritual energy on the part of Jesus 
and his followers striving after new and richer attainments under the stimuli of a new 
and more suggestive environment.” 


11. D. W. Riddle, The Martyrs: A Study in Social Control, pp. 209 f. 
12. S. J. Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity, p. 28. 
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The language and the influence of the Greco-Roman world and the 
religious atmosphere of the first century Christians are taken into account. 
It was once thought that the Greek of the New Testament was a special 
creation of the writers to express their religious ideas. We now know that 
such was not the case. They used the everyday speech of the world of which 
they were a part, and the words they employed to convey their message are 
not to be invested with an essentially different meaning from what they de- 
noted in ordinary usage. Then there was the political and social life of 
which they were a part. We cannot understand the Gospels without a 
knowledge of these external conditions. Religious competition too was rife 
in the Roman Empire. Those were “very religious” times and religion was 
not as decadent as we are often asked to believe. It required a vast amount 
of spiritual energy to steer against such gigantic tides. The New Testament 
is a literary deposit depicting the result of the new religion against these pow- 
erful forces. 

Laboring under the compulsion of that spiritual energy, and thrust forth 
by the motivating power of the Spirit of the living Christ, the apostles and 
their converts carried their religion beyond the confines of Palestine into 
every part of the world. Their contacts and problems were met by the 
dynamic application of the teachings of Jesus. It is pretty certain that the 
earliest Gospel was not written much before 70 A. D., and Streeter suggests 
the year 50 as the date for Q, that is, about the time that Paul made his first 
visit to Corinth. Taylor thinks that Proto-Luke was composed between 
60-65 A. D., after Luke left Caesarea for Rome. Between the death 
of Jesus and the compilation of Q there elapsed about twenty years,—years 
of hard experience and withal intense application of the principles of Jesus 
to those experiences. There was ample time for the expansion of even the 
Sayings of Jesus. 

Now in our interpretation and use of the Gospels, it is imperative that 
we ask of each story and reputed saying of Jesus, Does this fit more naturally 
into the Palestinian environment of Jesus about 30 A. D., or into the Graeco- 
Roman surroundings of the Gospel writers or preachers at a later time? If 
the latter, then the presumption is that the passage is, at least in its present 
form, the application and adaptation of a saying of Jesus or a story about 
him to the successive situations confronting the Christians in their expand- 
ing environment. Consequently, 


if complete information regarding Jesus’ life and teaching could be obtained this 
would not fully disclose the origins of Christianity, if the latter is a vital growth rather 
than a static quantity. As a historical movement, it arose out of what early believers 
made of Jesus and his teaching, not through mere preservation of a deposit which he 
committed to them for safe keeping. Their heritage from him may have been one of 
the most significant objective factors upon which they reacted ... yet it is to their own 
vital activity that we must look for the real secret of Christianity’s life. Their activity 
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was prompted, not by one agent, but by a host of stimuli which intermingled to produce 
the various phenomena of Christianity. In short, its origins must ultimately be read in 
the light of the many determining factors supplied by the entire contemporary life. 


The Markan “Doom Chapter” (13) and its parallels in Matthew and 
Luke as these are interpreted by B. W. Bacon in his book, The Gospel of 
Mark (1925), will furnish an excellent example of the application of the 
Social-historical method to the study of the Gospels, and of the conclusions 
to which the scholars who apply it are led. 

The words of Jesus which are quoted by the Evangelist in verse 2 are 
in response to the observation of “one of the disciples”: “Master, see what 
manner of stones and what buildings are here.” Jesus replies: “Seest thou 
these great buildings? there shall not be left one stone upon another that 
shall not be thrown down.” The original interpretation of the saying seems 
to have been much as Paul understood it (2 Cor. 4:18), i.e., a contrast 
between the material and spiritual temple. 

An understanding of the growth of the chapter requires a study of 
the development of eschatology from the crisis period of A. D. 40 to the 
writing of the final edition of the Gospel of Luke. If there is any chapter 
in the Synoptic Gospels that bears unmistakable evidence of not coming 
as it now stands from Jesus, it is this one. Its tenor is contrary to the well- 
defined attitude of our Lord, who is essentially against the whole matter 
of signs (cp. Mt. 12:39; 16:4 and parallels; Jn. 4:48). He was averse 
to the “Lo here, lo there” of the false teachers who were constantly arising 
everywhere in answer to popular impulsive demands and were leading their 
followers along the wrong way, thereby creating false impressions. 

The basis of the entire discourse is the “Little Apocalypse.” This 
centers on the Danielic prediction of the “Abomination of Desolation” and 
is applied exactly as Paul applies the same doctrine, viz., for the repression 
of the exaggerated expectations of the Thessalonians of an immediate coming 
of the Lord.1* The “Little Apocalypse” came into prominence during the 
critical period of the years 39 to 41. Beginning at Alexandria, there was 
a succession of anti-Jewish demonstrations, which led to the destruction of 
the emperor’s statue by the Jews at Jamnia. When the news was reported 
to Caligula (Caius), he was overwhelmed with rage and ordered his image 
to be set up in the temple at Jerusalem. Petronius, the pro-consul of Syria, 
was directed to proceed at once to carry out the commands of Rome. The 
Jews begged him to kill them rather than desecrate their temple, and being a 
very considerate man (a marked contrast to the mad emperor) he listened 
to the pleas of Agrippa to wait until personal representations could be made 
to the emperor. The latter finally yielded, thanks to the flattery of Agrippa, 


13. Case, op. cit., p. 41. 
14 Bacon, op. cit., p. 122. 
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to the desires of the Jews and reversed his former order.’* Meanwhile he 
was assassinated in January 41 A. D. When Claudius came to the throne 
there was a distinct change of policy, at least in the early years of his reign. 
He was favorable to the Jews, and the expectation of a major catastrophe 
was put off. Such is the political background of the so-called “Little 
Apocalypse.” 


The central feature of this piece is the profanation prophecy (13:14), 
which circulated as a “word of the Lord.” The Christians took the pre- 
diction of the desecration of the temple as a sign of the Coming. But after 
it was definitely unfulfilled, the outward situation changed. The Jews who 
were hitherto in despair, were now in favor. Their exultation took the form 
of a zeal for the faith of the fathers expressed in the Christian persecutions 
of 42 A. D., the epoch of dispersion. “But take heed to yourselves: for 
they shall deliver you up to councils; and in the synagogues you shall be 
beaten; and ye shall be brought before rulers and kings for my name’s sake, 
for a testimony against them. And the gospel must first be published among 
all nations” (Mk. 13:9-10). Here we have the real beginnings of world- 
wide Christianity and the end of the Jewish national faith. It marked the 
parting of the ways. Paul, writing to the Thessalonians (ca. 50 A. D.), 
speaks of the “wrath of God” which has come upon these unbelievers— 
referring to the calamities visited upon the Jews by the death of Agrippa 
(44), to famine and to the even heavier yoke of Rome (45-46). This is the 
import of the eschatological discourse of I Thess. 4:15-17, which is con- 
tinued in II Thessalonians. It was accepted as “a word of the Lord.” 


What follows is of paramount importance. Paul seems to discourage 
exaggerated expectations by the injection of an Antichrist doctrine. Surely 
the motive for Mk. 13:3-37 may well be described by II Thess. 2:1-4. The 
expected did not happen. In the latter passage the apostle offers his explana- 
tion of that fact. What he has done is to combine the “word of the Lord” 
with an interpretation of Daniel, with the result that we have a postpone- 
ment of the expected events due to the “Restrainer” and a personalization 
of the agent of profanation; the “Man of Sin” is put in place of the imper- 
sonal “Abomination of Desolation.” Thus was the “Word of the Lord” 
applied by Paul. 

Succeeding political developments were such that the Christian eschatol- 
ogy represented by I and II Thessalonians would hardly change. Anti- 
Jewish riots broke out at Rome in the later years of Claudius’ reign, and, 
although at first Nero gave promise of good rule, he was later obsessed 
with the same madness that characterized Caligula. He was especially 
desirous of being accorded divine honors. And the governors of Judea were 


15 Josephus, Ant. 18:8, see also Mathews, History of the New Testament Times in 
Palestine, p. 201. 
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true servants of the emperors. A policy determined upon by Rome would 
be carried out meticulously in every part of the empire. Oppression was 
rife. Rebellion raised its head in 66 A. D., and “prophecy” with a Danielic 
trend reappeared. Josephus tells us that there were messianic pretenders, 
for example, Theudas, whose offer to command the waters of Jordan to divide 
drew quite a number of followers, 45-46 A. D. (Ant. 20:5:1); and James 
and Simon, sons of Judas of Galilee, who were put to death by Tiberias 
Alexander, successor of Cuspius Fadus (Ant. 20:5:2). “Many shall come 
in my name, saying I am Christ, and shall deceive many” (Mk. 13:6). 
Profanation of the temple was certain, though actual destruction was not 
looked for. The Christians took the hint after the discomfiture of Cestius 
Gallus (War 2:19) and fled to Pella. They were in the same plight in 
which the German Lutherans found themselves in the World War. They 
had to decide whether to support the Jews who had rejected Christ or to 
remain passive. The voice of the Spirit-Christ came and resolved the difh- 
culty: “Let them that are in Judea flee to the mountains.” An ideal situation 
for the rise or spread of apocalyptic literature! 

Christian eschatology rests on three foundation stones: the “warnings” 
of Jesus, the apocalyptic utterances of “prophets” called forth by the crisis 
of 40 A. D., which were regarded as a “word of the Lord,” and the 
Scriptures, especially Daniel. Let us look first at Matthew’s version of the 
Doom Chapter. He, characteristically, adopts a form closer to Daniel than 
either Mark or Luke. Whereas Paul and Mark restrain enthusiasm for 
the immediate Parousia, he actually encourages it. Mark’s “Tell us when 
shall these things be? and what shall be the sign when all these things shall 
be fulfilled” (13:4), becomes “What shall be the sign of thy Coming and 
of the consummation of the world?” (24:3). Matthew accepts Mark but 
adds other sayings and elaborates upon them. He detaches the whole dis- 
course from the overthrow of the temple and makes it a prediction of the 
end of the world. He speaks of “a” holy place,!® instead of Luke’s definite 
description of the siege and destruction of Jerusalem, and instead of Mark’s 
“where he ought not.” Matthew looks back upon the profanation and the 
great tribulation and forward to the Coming. In respect to the former he 
has been “taught by the event.”” Bacon describes the process thus: 


He aims to conform the Little Apocalypse of Mark to the Great Apocalypse of 
Daniel for the very purpose of showing how ‘the Scripture was fulfilled’ in what has 
already transpired, and is sure to be in what is still to come to pass. The Matthean 
adaptation of the Little Apocalypse leads over into the Apocalyptic chapter of the 
Teaching of the Twelve, and is continued in the interpretations of Jerome and Chrys- 
ostom. It marks the beginning of that type which on the one side reassimilates to 
Daniel, while on the other it endeavors to find correspondence with known events.” 


16 Josephus, War 2:14:5. 
17. The Gospel of Mark, p. 104. 
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Turning to Luke we find, as already indicated, even more definite signs 
of being “taught by the event.” The matter becomes clear if we set side by 
side Mk. 13:14-19; Mt. 24:15-22 and Luke 21:20-24. Matthew is sub- 
stantially Mark, but with characteristic revision. Luke has rewritten nearly 
the whole passage. The Abomination of Desolation here is the army of 
Vespasian. It is needless to proceed further. 

Now we are ready to examine Mark’s “Little Apocalypse.” We shall 
point out only what seem to be the most pronounced examples “taught by 
the event.” Matthew (10:34-36) and Luke (12:49-53) speak of division 
which is to occur in families, which Mark omits. Mark (13:10) has in mind 
the treachery of the delatores, the professional Roman informers who are 
known to have been active in this period. ‘Now the brother shall betray the 
brother to death, and the father the son; and children shall rise up against 
their parents, and shall cause them to be put to death” (Mk. 13:12). More- 
over the reference to being beaten in synagogues and dragged before rulers 
and kings bears every indication of Christian experience, such as that of 
Paul; we must remember that Mark is a Roman Gospel. Then there is the 
hint of worldwide persecution “for my name’s sake”—a clear reminiscence 
of what actually took place in the Pauline and post-Pauline period ; and there 
is assurance of salvation for him who endures “‘to the end’’—based on Daniel. 

When all other elements are removed from Mark, the “Little Apoca- 
lypse’” bears unmistakable traces of Pauline influence. Like Paul, Mark 
wanted to suppress the dangerous, fanatical eschatology which was growing 
to feverish proportions. From what we know of the zealots and the increas- 
ing number of adherents of their parties, it appears that every possible ad- 
vantage was taken by the leaders to stir up revolt. Jesus certainly did not 
want his movement to become associated with these extravagant “messiahs”’ 
and their political foibles. It was perhaps the connection of Jesus with 
these groups in Pilate’s mind that brought on the Master’s destruction. Paul 
warned against such agitators and Mark repeats that warning even using 
the same word. Furthermore he retains the personalization feature of the 
Abomination of Desolation. He employs the masculine participle in verse 
14, and adds the significant exhortation: “Let him that readeth under- 
stand.” Then, there is the “shortening of days,” a feature which is taken 
from Romans 9:28. This in turn is a quotation of the LXX of Isaiah 
28 :22, a distinct mistranslation of the Masoretic text. 

Another factor that must be taken into consideration is the phrase “stand- 
ing where it ought not,” a “vague and cryptic reference” (McNeile) which 
was made necessary because it was no longer possible to localize the “abomi- 
nation” of Daniel 11:31. The temple was gone. Matthew resolved the 
difficulty by the words “a holy place.” He looked to the profanation of the 


18 Josephus, War 2:8:1. 
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synagogue at Caesarea and regarded the “prophecy” as a fulfillment of that 
event. 


What Mark has done is to combine the prediction of the Great Tribula- 
tion on “those that are in Judea” with announcements of the end of the 
world which were in line with the Abomination of Desolation prophecy of 
Daniel. His purpose is to relate the disasters which have overtaken Judea 
and Jerusalem to the final catastrophe of the End. “And when ye shall 
hear of wars and rumors of wars be not troubled: for such things must 
needs be; but the end is not yet. For nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom; and there shall be earthquakes in divers places, 
and there shall be famines and troubles: these are the beginnings of sorrow” 
(Mk. 13:7-8). Old Testament prophecies which referred to such signs 
(Is. 8:21, famine; 13:13, earthquakes; 19:2, wars and civil war), were 
taken up into Jewish apocalyptic as messianic portents: “Then shall terrible 
agitation befall the inhabitants of the earth, so that they shall incite wars 
against one another . . . nation against nation, kingdom against kingdom. 
When these signs come to pass, of which I have told you, then shall my son 
appear” (IV Ezra 13:30-32). In the reign of Claudius there was a great 
famine (Acts 11:28; cp. Ant. 20:2-5). There were also earthquakes in 
Phrygia in 61 A. D., and in Pompeii in the year 63. These are among the 
signs of the Coming. “Why, indeed,” asks Bacon, “should the prophecy of 
Daniel be brought in at all, if not because he that ‘understands’ may find in 
it a confirmation of his Christian hopes, and an assurance that ‘after that 
tribulation’ the real denouement will truly come.” 


It is to be observed that the main outline of the “Little Apocalypse” belongs 
to the crisis period of A. D. 40, when the temple was still standing. It took 
shape before the separation of Jews and Christians, when the profanation 
of the temple was expected along the lines indicated in Dan. 9:27; 11:31; 
and 12:11 as the precursor of the Coming of Christ to save his own. The 
pattern represented in Thessalonians manifests an adaptation to the situation 
which followed the accession of Claudius (A. D. 41). Still the expectation 
of the temple profanation persisted, but it was to be brought about by the 
coming of Antichrist personally, who, however, was to be delayed for a 
time by the Restrainer (Claudius?). It is important to observe the change 
from the expectation that the desecrating object would be a material one 
to the belief that it would be a person. 


This is the same conception as that of Mk. 13:14, but Mark represents 
a further modification in that the profanation in the temple is no longer 
expected. Antichrist stands only “where he ought not.” Misfortunes will 
befall perverse Israel, but there is not to be an immediate coming of the 
end, and there is no stake in false hopes inspired by false Messiahs. The 
end will come only after the evil forces in this world have been subdued. 
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Thus it will be seen that Mk. 13 fits into past history ‘“‘as hand to glove,” 
having been “fulfilled,” with, of course, the exception of verses 24-27. If 
one begins his study of the “Doom Chapters” with Jesus’ teaching about the 
future as recorded in Lk. 11:29-32 and 17 :22-37, he becomes aware at once 
of the accretions that came in successive crises by application to the words 
of Jesus of the Old Testament prophecies and the utterances of the Spirit. 

The method which we have just been examining looks upon the Gospels 
as dynamic literature. It seeks to demonstrate the adjustments of a living, 
growing religion under the compulsion of the living Christ. It involves a 
change of view as to the origin of many of the statements in the Gospels, 
but tt does not diminish their truth or religious value. The truth of these 
chapters is intrinsic. They contain sayings of Jesus which were spoken by 
him while he was still in the flesh, plus sayings which were spoken by him 
through the Spirit to the church as its members faced new problems and 
new situations from 30 to 100 A. D. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A Fresh Approach to the Psalms. By W. O. E. Oesterley. London: Ivor, Nicholson 
and Watson, 1937. 303 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 


This book appears in the International Library of Christian Knowledge series. It 
is probably the best introduction to the Psalms we have in English, in method resembling 
the Gunkel-Begrich Einleitung. An enumeration of the chapter headings will give an 
idea of the scope of the treatment: The Psalms as Part of a World-literature; The Date 
of the Psalms; The Collections Embodied in the Book of the Psalms; The Titles of the 
Psalms; The Music of the Ancient East; Music among the Hebrews; The Poetical 
Structure of the Psalms; The Liturgical Use of the Psalms; The Psalms in the Worship 
of the Ancient Synagogue; The Psalms in the Christian Church; The Psalms and Messi- 
anic Interpretation; The Theology of the Psalms: Belief in God, Sin and Retribution, 
Belief in the Hereafter, Angelology and Demonology. 

Psalmody is a common phenomenon among the ancient nations of culture. The 
Egyptians and the Babylonians produced psalms of great beauty and there are many 
phrases in the Hebrew psalms which parallel similar phrases in Egyptian and Babylonian 
psalms. The difference between these psalms ‘and the Hebrew psalms is the difference 
between the Gods of Egypt and Babylon and the God of Israel, and that difference mani- 
fests itself in the ideas of sin, retribution, salvation and the future life. 

Professor Oesterley surprises us by revising his previous dating of the Psalms as 
generally late. On a fresh study of internal evidence he assigns a large number to the 
pre-exilic period. Not a few are exilic, while most of the Psalms expressing personal 
devotion belong to the post-exilic period. There are no Maccabaean Psalms, in his 
judgment. Professor Oesterley does not share Peter’s theory of the shrine-origin of 
the collections incorporated in the Psalter, but he has no satisfactory substitute. His 
study of the psalm-titles however is most helpful; eg., Miktam, after Mowinckel, is 
taken to mean a psalm of atonement. 

Two classes of psalms as to their use are to be found in the Psalter, those for 
liturgical and those for personal use. The author’s studies in Hebrew worship, temple 
and synagogue, enable him to throw much light on the liturgical use of the psalms. He 
accepts Mowinckel’s theory of Thronbesteigung psalms. In the personal use of the 
Psalms Professor Oesterley calls attention to the practice of Jesus. “He makes more 
use of the Psalms than of any other part of the Old Testament and showed their ap- 
plication in very varied circumstances of life.’ It was our Lord’s example which must 
have impressed his followers, and that primarily accounts for the use of the Psalter in 
the Christian church. 

Professor Oesterley has an illuminating chapter on the Messianic interpretation of 
the Psalms, in which he deals with Psalms 2, 16, 18, 22, 29, 45, 46, 69, 72, 85, 87, 90, 
96, 98, 110, 118. He finds in Jewish Messianic interpretation both positive and negative 
help to a satisfactory Christian interpretation. Most striking is the translation of Psalm 
87, from which it is apparent that the universalistic spirit of this psalm makes it Mes- 
sianic in the best sense. Similarly Psalm 110 has the endorsement of Jesus as to its 
Messianic character in contrast with the absence of a similar Jewish use before A. D. 260. 

Professor Oesterley is perhaps a little too realistic in his treatment of the anthropo- 
morphisms of the Psalms. Imagination antedates theology. The historical treatment of 
the theology of the Psalms is. illuminating and the effect is to magnify the God of the 
Psalms. The Creator, who upholds his creation and reveals himself in human history, 
is a God worthy of the elaborate ritual of the temple and “inhabiteth the praises of 
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Israel.” In tracing the belief in the future life reflected in the Psalms, three stages are 
traced, the primitive sense of the survival of the departed as spirits to be placated, the 
imported doctrine of Sheol, and the idea of the after-life which flowered in a resurrection. 
In that respect Professor Oesterley has gone beyond the majority of interpreters and he 
makes out a strong case from Psalms 16, 17, 39 and 139. 

Hersert C. ALLEMAN 


The Pastoral Epistles. By E. F. Scott. (The Moffatt New Testament Commentaries.) 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. 183 pages. $3.50. 


We have come to know Dr. Scott as a theologian and exegete who can discuss in 
a clear and simple fashion matters which are neither clear nor simple. While such a 
gift may not always be counted as an asset by scholars, it is certainly a boon to practical- 
minded readers. Commentaries, such as the Moffatt Series, which are based on a modern 
English translation of the New Testament, are in special need of scholarly commentators 
with this ability. In a popular volume as this we should not expect detailed analyses of 
critical problems, especially since the particular writings treated belong to that category 
of New Testament letters of which continued critical study makes the humble inter- 
preter want to say concerning many a much discussed issue: ‘De gustibus non dis- 
putandum.” 

Critical matters, however, are not sidestepped. In a concise but adequate Introduction, 
Dr. Scott states and defends his critical position. Throughout the Commentary itself he 
provides ample justification for his conclusions, which are in essence the common concen- 
sus of modern scholarship. The Pastorals are regarded as sub-Pauline: “They show 
little of his (Paul’s) power of thought and expression, of his insight into Christian prin- 
ciples, of his depth and originality” (p. xv). “In Paul’s life as we know it from the book 
of Acts, and from the Epistles which were certainly written by him, no place can be found 
for the circumstances which are assumed in the Pastorals” (p. xvii). “He (the writer) 
does not know what Paul meant by the law (cf. 1 Tim. 1:8-10, p. 11); he confuses 
Pauline faith with loyalty to a Church tradition; he forgets the central value which Paul 
attached to the cross; he has nothing to say of the conflict between flesh and Spirit; 
his thought is quite untouched by Pauline mysticism” (p. xxi). “The language of the 
epistles is not Pauline” (p. xxi). 

Dr. Scott points out, too, that the ideas of grace and baptism are not typically 
Pauline (pp. 168; 176-7); and that the matter of criticizing heresy in 1 Tim, 4:1-5 is 
unlike Paul’s way in Colossians: “It is doubtful whether the writer himself had any 
real acquaintance with the heresy he condemns. He is content to ridicule it ... in the 
style of the modern orator who denounces communism” (p. xxx). In this light it is 
rather difficult to agree with Dr. Scott when he says elsewhere that the writer of the 
Pastorais was “a man of calm, sagacious Christian spirit” (p. 116). 

The author regards the Pastorals as based on Pauline notes. “Here” he says, 
“is the key to the origin of the Epistles. Some brief writings of Paul, addressed, most 
likely, to Timothy and Titus, have fallen into the hands of a later teacher. 
Using these fragments as a nucleus, the later writer has composed the present Epistles, 
which he issues in the name of Paul, since they not only give effect to Paul’s teaching, 
but contain at least some elements of Pauline material” (pp. xxii-xxiii; cf. pp. 135; 
137-138). 

They were most probably written between 100-125 A. D. “The Church for which 
the Epistles were written was not the Church of Paul’s day, but neither was it the 
complex organization which had grown up in the latter part of the second century” 
(p. xxiii). 
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Second Timothy is the oldest, or at least the most authentically Pauline in its source 
materials. 

Dr. Scott presents a fine summary of the purpose of the letters—general, ec- 
clesiastical, doctrinal, ethical: “The aim of the writer is to secure that the Pauline 
tradition should be maintained. . . . It has to be admitted that this disciple of Paul has 
failed, in not a few respects, to understand him; by his yery insistence on the fidelity 
to Pauline tradition he has broken with Paul, for whom the energy of the living Spirit 
had taken the place of every tradition. Yet in the main he has succeeded in his object. 
He takes the ideas which Paul had made fundamental and gives them a permanent place 
in the creed of the Church. He makes it plain, as Paul had done, that faith is useless 
unless it manifests itself in Christian living” (p. xxv; cf. pp. 48; 131-2). 

One of the most frequent and insistent and helpful emphases in this Commentary 
is that the Pastorals are something more than an ecclesiastical handbook. “The writer 
is no mere ecclesiastic, more concerned with the mechanism of the Church than with 
its spiritual life. He insists on right order because he feels it necessary to true religion. 
In the life of the Church, as of the individual, body and soul must work together” (p. 38). 
“He has nothing to say about ecclesiastical duties which they will be required to 


perform. ... All the counsels are quite general in nature, and have far more to do with 
personal character than with any technical qualification” (p. xxvii; cf. pp. 36, 76, 79, 154, 
163). 


Dr. Scott has a high estimate for and a deep appreciation of the Pastorals. He 
seeks faithfully and with real success to deliver to the modern reader their religious 
message. Throughout the commentary he takes pains to provide an historical back- 
ground that shall be adequate to make the text intelligible and the religious message 
self-evident. A practical, living realism is characteristic of both the style and the con- 
tent of his comments; for example, to express the original pungent quality of the say- 
ing recorded in 1 Tim. 3:1, he paraphrases in this manner: “It is a noble glutton that 
is greedy for Church office” (p. 30). Similarly, in bringing into clear relief the mean- 
ing of ‘profane,’ he writes: “Profane . . . means literally ‘in front of the temple-—ground 
which lay just outside of the holy precinct and was therefore conspicuously common... 
like Church enterprizes run on profitable commercial lines or novels and magazines with 
some religious veneer” (pp. 48-49; cf. pp. 102, 121, 174, etc.). 

In recommending this commentary to Lutherans, we would commend especially an 
excellent interpretation of a passage which seems to have become a modern American 
Lutheran “crux interpretum,”’ 2 Tim. 3:16. Dr. Scott writes: 

“To the Greek ear the word ‘scripture’ conveyed no idea but that of a ‘writing’; and 
the adjective ‘inspired’ is attached to it to guard against possible misunderstanding. . . . 
The idea is simply that each of the sacred books has something to reveal to us of the 
mind of God. .. . ‘All scripture’ is ‘every scripture’—each one of those writings which 
together make up our Bible” (p. 127). 


WitttAM C, BERKEMEYER 


Church Unity: A Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. By F. H. Knubel. 
Philadelphia: The United Lutheran Publication House, 1937. 86 pages. $0.75. 


This little book written by the President of the United Lutheran Church in America 
is substantially a reprint of the material on Ephesians appearing in The New Testa- 
ment Commentary recently published by the United Lutheran Publication House. While 
it is primarily a commentary, it is of special interest as a discussion of ‘the problem of 
Church Unity by one who as president of a great denomination is qualified to speak. 

W. C. WaALTEMYER 
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Studies in First Corinthians. By Paul J. Hoh. Philadelphia: The United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1937. 90 pages. $0.30. 


One of a series of books prepared for the use of discussion groups in the Church 
School. It is the hope of the writer that its study will promote a better knowledge of 
the life and spirit of Paul and a greater appreciation of the life of the early church. 
As arranged the material may be covered in one quarter. 

W. C. WALTEMYER 


The Interpretation of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians, to the Ephesians and to thé 
Philippians. By R. C. H. Lenski. Columbus, Ohio: Lutheran Book Concern, 1937. 
911 pages. $4.00. 


Each of the three Epistles here interpreted is prefaced by a suitable introduction. 
The translation of the Greek text is the author’s own, and it is well done. Not seldom 
he allows considerable space to the determination of the single words of the actual text. 
The book is a thorough exposition of the Epistles indicated. The exegesis of the Greek 
text is almost verbal, word by word. It is so particular—at times a long paragraph 
is used for extended comment on a single preposition or conjunction or particle or the 
tense of the verb or the presence or absence of the article—that continuous reading is 
apt to become tiresome. But the tired reader thereupon reminds himself of the prodigious 
labor which must have wearied the interpreter himself in the prosecution of his work. 
Moreover, in discussing the vocabulary and syntax the author makes use of many 
technical terms which are understood only by those having a special knowledge of 
Greek Grammar. In short, the appeal of the book is to those making a special study 
of the epistolary text. It was written by an exegete for exegetes, by a theologian for 
theologians. 

Furthermore, by a Lutheran theologian. While the exposition is mainly true, it 
proceeds entirely from the Lutheran point of view. The author never fails to make 
the application of the interpretation to Lutheran doctrine. This is all very well, but 
it is not always necessary to tag Christian truth with a Lutheran label. Sometimes 
the author gives his personal interpretation, with which the reader may not agree, and 
sometimes he makes statements (as in the opening paragraph on p. 325) which are 
certainly open to question. But as a whole, The Interpretation of St. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Galatians, to the Ephesians and to the Philippians is instructive, helpful, and reliable. 
An index of the subjects treated and of the interpreted words, both Greek and English, 
would have added much to the value of the book. Also an index of texts, chapter and 
verse, from other books of the Bible which are quoted and receive comment. 

Joun W. Horine 


The Living Bible. By William Clayton Bower. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1936. 

ix, 229 pages. $2.00. 

“Has the Bible a place in the modern world?” It has, says Professor Bower, but it 
will not be the “level” Bible of the traditional Protestant view of inspiration which gave 
to each passage of the Scriptures an equal authority with every other passage. Nor will 
it be the Bible of the text, the proof-text and the cross-reference which ignore the con- 
text of the situations out of which it grew. Much less will it be a fetish, as when the 
reader opens it prayerfully at random and takes the first passage which meets his eye for 
the answer to some practical decision which he has to make; nor a charm, as for 
the soldier whose life had been saved by the Bible which he carried over his heart 
and who selected the passage on which the point of the bullet rested as indicating the 
divine direction for the remainder of his life. 
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“Among educated people the Bible is more and more becoming an unread book.” 
Why? For three reasons: the application of the critical and historical method to the 
study of the literature of the Bible; the conflict of the Bible with science; and “the 
obvious irrelevancy of much that is in the Bible to the concrete realities of the modern 
world” (p. 8). 

“Tt is obvious,” says the author, “that the Bible cannot be restored to a position of 
vital influence in modern religious life upon the traditional authoritative basis” (p. 11), 
and it is his thesis “that the Bible will again become real, vital and effective only when 
it is reinstated in the going experience of the continuing religious community out of 
whose earlier experience it had its rise’ (p. 12). “It is not the function of those upon 
whom the responsibility of religious leadership rests to teach the end-products of a past 
religious experience. It is, rather, to assist growing persons to achieve a religious 
quality of life by facing creatively the issues of their own personal and social ex- 
perience in the present scene through the utilization of such incalculably valuable re- 
sources as historical religious experience affords” (p. 28). And the Bible is one of 
the most priceless of these end-products. 

This book emphasizes the reality and worth of the present as over against the view 
which so largely dominated the Middle Ages and prevailed to a considerable extent in 
the Reformation and post-Reformation periods that religion is primarily concerned with 
life after death and that time and eternity are to. be set off in radical antithesis to each 
other. The author substitutes for the view “that religion is concerned primarily with 
the recovery and reproduction of the religious experience of the past” the view that 
“the creative forces of the universe are as operative in our own personal and social 
experience as they have been in any period of the world’s history” (p. 39). “Not only 
‘in the beginning,’ but here and now in the forward movement of current experience, 
God is continuously at work creating. In this process modern man has come to feel 
that he has a part, in so far as his action is guided by intelligence, toward the fulfillment 
of higher human, social and spiritual values” (p. 40). 

At the same time “we do not face the demands of the modern world in terms of 
spiritual values de novo. Our religious life is the operative moment in a long historical 
movement.” The past exists only as it survives in our present experience, and “‘it is 
chiefly the Bible as the carrier of the precipitates of the past that makes it possible 
for that past to live again” (p. 49). In the Bible there is a vast fund of experience 
which helps us to discover the religious possibilities of our world. “When the Bible 
is placed back in the life of the community to which it owes its origin and in which 
it should function, the experience which it records becomes a resource to be used for the 
stimulation, the release and the enrichment of present religious experience—not for its 
regimentation through authority or precedent that inhibits thought and prevents fresh 
and creative response to the demands of the present social situation. The difference be- 
tween these two ways of using the Bible is continental” (p. 53). 

Having stated his purpose and the point of view from which he approaches the task 
of making the Bible a living book for today, the author proceeds to sketch and illustrate 
the development of the Old Testament literature in terms of the changing culture of the 
Hebrews (pp. 55-95) ; and then, turning to the New Testament, he shows how it too was 
“the deposit of the religious experience of a continuing human group in interaction with 
its environing world” (pp. 96-141). Into less than a hundred pages he packs an amaz- 
ing amount of historical and literary information, accurate, skilfully selected, and solidly 
grounded on the results of the best modern Biblical scholarship; one may call this part of 
his book a historical and literary introduction to the Old and New Testaments, brief, 
but adequate to his purpose of showing how the Bible ought to be “reinstated in the 
life of the living and continuing community” out of which it grew. 

Finally, on the basis of this analysis of the process by which the literature of the 
Bible was precipitated by the evolving experience of the Hebrews and early Christians, 
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five principles and procedures are formulated for the utilization of the Bible in modern 
religious experience. These are: 

“Beginning with people where they are” (ch. x); 

“The principle of reverse order” (ch. xi); 

“The principle of relevancy” (ch. xii) ; 

“Historical perspective” (ch. xiii) ; 

“Recovering the religious values of the Bible” (ch. xiv). 


Ra 6 GO RON 


According to the first principle, “we begin with people, including ourselves, where 
they are in their adjustment to their world.’ The second principle means that “we 
have to begin with the Bible as we have it—a remote, finished, authoritative book, the 
method of printing and binding of which is a symbol of its detachment from the stream 
of modern experience. In order to restore it to the level of experiencing it is necessary to 
throw it down into its genetic order, threading our way back through its historic de- 
velopment to its origin in the concrete experience of living persons and groups face to 
face with realistic life situations” (p. 167). Intellectually this reconstruction requires 
accurate historical knowledge. “Inadequate as a coldly intellectual understanding of the 
Bible may be, piety in the use of the Bible is no substitute for intelligence” (p. 162). On 
the other hand, the intellect must enter creatively through the imagination into these 
experiences. 

Distinguishing between relevancy and validity, the author, by way of illustration, 
gives a list of passages which are irrelevant today. “Who,” he asks, “desires or expects 
that women will keep silence in the churches? Who would now insist that if they wish 
to learn anything wives should inquire of their husbands at home?” On the other hand, 
the ideals of social justice of the eighth century prophets are relevant, for the conflict 
between personal and social values with materialistic values in which they were en- 
gaged is still with us: a conflict between the ideals of brotherhood and the ideals of 
property. 

Reality is defined as the movement of natural events involving continuity and 
change. In the author’s historical perspective, “the very essence of reality is its be- 
coming” (p. 183), and “it is impossible for one who entertains such a view concerning 
the religious tradition within which we live to think of it as given, static, completed” 
(p. 192) ; but, “by setting religion in the perspective of the long corridors of time, we get 
the sense of movements of vast proportion, of growth and expansion in ideas and at- 
titudes and of direction and possibility in man’s eternal quest for God” (p. 196). The 
traditionalists of Jesus’ day “insisted upon the recovery and imitation of the specific 
formulations of the past; Jesus insisted upon the recovery and release of the enduring 
and functioning values that underlie and are the occasion for all implementations of 
ideologies, legislation, techniques and institutions” (p. 214). “Here is indeed the Living 
Word—the Word of the Living present and not the word of the dead past . . . reinstated 
in the forward-moving and expanding experience of the Living community.” 

The thesis, the point of view and the method of this book will have to be reckoned 
with in the discussions concerning the Word of God which are now current among 
Lutherans. Obviously it is no longer a question of a mere restatement of theology from 
the language of the sixteenth century to that of the twentieth, The task cuts much 
deeper than that. Is theology a static or a growing body of truth?—that is the question. 
And, if the body of truth itself is a living, growing organism (as indeed the writer of 
the Gospel of John conceived it), how is this ongoing revelation to be related to the 
canonical Scriptures taken as a norm? Professor Bower is protesting against that use 
of the Bible which, whether intentionally or not, makes it in effect so largely an authority 
external to the reader, and so unrelated to the stream of human experience, that the 
tendency of people, both educated and uneducated, is to dismiss or ignore it as irrelevant 
today. His approach and method are of course open to the danger of overemphasizing 
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our present-day religious experience by taking it as the sole norm, in which man by se- 
lection and emphasis chooses one passage of Scripture and sets aside another without 
bringing his own experience to the judgment-bar of the Christ who is revealed therein. 
The Bible sets the generations against the centuries and the millennia. We may, for 
example, charge the early Christians with extreme otherworldliness, but in our en- 
deavor to achieve a proper view of the relations between time and eternity, we shall un- 
derstress at our own loss the power of the endless life with which the Scriptures are con- 
cerned. But this would be to abuse and not to use the method and the procedure here 
suggested. Fortunately it is not a question of having to choose between reason and 
revelation, nor between personal experience and the Scriptures as the seat of authority 
in religion. 


R. T. StTAMM 


Religious Tradition and Myth. By Erwin R. Goodenough. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. 97 pages. $1.50. 


The first four chapters of this readable little book contain an excellent summary of 
what modern scholars are now saying, in broad outline, about the contributions of ancient 
religions to a developing Christianity. If the reader wants a quick survey of the back- 
ground of primitive Christianity, a snapshot of the thought-molds which lay back of and 
played into the new religion, if he wants to get an historical perspective to help him to 
understand his own religion a great deal better, this book is the answer. The author, 
who is professor of the history of religion in Yale University, knows the field so well 
that he writes with ease and in lively vein, with much use of analogy and pointed refer- 
ences. I like the first part of the book immensely. I wish every studious minister would 
read it. 

With an introductory chapter on the universality of the religious spirit (defined 
with a telling appreciation of the varieties of religious expressions) the author goes on 
to suggest what Hebraism and Judaism contributed by way of their hallowed traditions, 
what the Greek metaphysicians added, and how contemporary Greek religious cults and 
Hellenistic Judaism colored the religion of Jesus as interpreted by his interpreters. 

As every one knows, Jesus is now said to belong to the prophetic tradition of his 
fathers. That tradition is the emphasis upon conduct, motive, brotherhood of man, 
fatherhood of God, Divine mercy and grace. As almost every one knows, the messiah 
is an ancient conception. The Jewish notion of the Messiah was associated with the 
great David whose kingdom was to be restored by a son miraculously to be born. The 
Persian idea of the Messiah, the fundamentals of which were taken over into Judaism 
before Jesus’ time, revolved about the story of the struggle between God and the Prin- 
ciple of Evil in which a Mediator was to enter to bring victory to God, man and angels, 
consummating in a final resurrection and judgment. The Messianic office of Jesus por- 
trayed in the New Testament thus has threads of historical lineage which makes for a 
clearer understanding of developed interpretations. 

Greek philosophy exalted Deity to the point where characterizations were futile. 
Whereas Jewish ethics was childlike in simplicity, Greek ideas were mature and subtle. 
Myths indicating mediation between the mundane and the abstract worlds were mean- 
ingfully necessary. The logos-idea was such an intermediary. The influence of all this, 
as every one knows, breaks forth in the prologue to the Fourth Gospel. Platonism 
hovers over Christian ecclesiastical thought through Augustine until the Reformation. 

Greek religion replete with mythologies of mediation and practices of atonement 
(literally speaking) carries out the mediation notions of Greek tradition. The gods of 
whatever name acted as substitutes where characterizations of the abstract, pure form 
were impossible. They were symbolic of the real. Hellenistic Judaism made much of 
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all this. Divinity in humanity assumed many forms. Philo at Alexandria, a contem- 
porary of Jesus, exemplified the syncretism of the age. 

A philosophy of Christianity is developed in the author’s last chapter entitled “A 
Reconciliation.’ The reader will probably find here points of disagreement. Chris- 
tianity, says the author, was the great religion because it was so plastic; so many types 
could fit in. It became all things to all men. Jesus belongs to the ethical Judaism type. 
Paul belongs to the mystic Judaism of the Greek Jews; ecclesiastical Christianity was 
Jewish, Greek and Roman. Christianity belongs to the ages; it contains the good ele- 
ments of all insights; it truly exemplifies that the good has budded and blossomed forth 
on every tongue and in every age. God has not left himself without a witness. The 
distinctively new note in Christianity is the belief in the resurrection of the historic 
Jesus; the other ideas have histories. Christianity will continue to exert its power, es- 
pecially to the modern agnostic temper, says the author, so long as it remains true to 
that Greek insight which it adopted (though subsequently altered) that God cannot 
be spoken of in literal ways but in terms of parable and poetry. No man can claim 
ultimate truth. Myths are wrongly interpreted as untruths; they are, rather, inadequate 
expressions of the greater-than-us, the fundamentally real. Jewish ethics was good; 
but it must be supplemented with the critical ethics of the Greeks (pragmatic, theoretic, 
Socratic). 

This, I repeat, is a powerful book. My one question-mark about it is this: the 
author uses the term “Christianity” throughout as if it were something distinct and yet 


‘his conclusions appear to bring him to say that, with one exception, Christianity is a 


syncretistic religion without anything additive or unique. If there were something special 
about Greek philosophy, Greek religion, Hebraism, Judaism of this type or that, why 
is it not reasonable to expect that there is something distinctive about the Christian 
religion? I wish the author would write a supplementary book with an answer to this 
question in mind. He has the very background with which to do this. As it stands, 
Christianity is a historical phenomenon with tributary influences but, to change the 
figure, a smile without the cat. 
VeERGILIUS FERM 


Vernunft und Offenbarung. By Lic. Dr. Helmut Thielicke. Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1936. 161 pages. RM 6.80; bd. 8.50. 


A thorough and illuminating study of Lessing as a philosopher of religion. The 
author develops Lessing’s character as a thinker, his method and system as these are 
revealed especially in his treatment of the fundamental relations of reason and revelation, 
transcendence and immanence. ‘The treatise is a valuable contribution to the study of 
Lessing and to the history of philosophy and theology of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Its importance for the religious situation of today rests on the fact that the problem of 
Lessing is, likewise, essentially the problem of our own time. 

K. J. Grimm 


Personal Realism. By J. B. Pratt. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. 387 
pages. $3.00. 


For a long time I have been telling my students that were I at their age and had 
a real interest in philosophy I would go to Williams College and study under Professor 
Pratt. In my estimation he is the ideal philosopher. He knows philosdphy; he is one 
among the contemporary aces; he is solid, independent, keen, and has intellectual poise; 
he is original; he has a sense of humor. Moreover he writes well; never does he fail 
to stimulate his readers. Almost every one knows his classic Religious Consciousness. 
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Many of us have our thumb marks all over his Matter and Spirit. His books on India 
have been received with great favor. His part in the Essays in Critical Realism, a work 
on the theory of knowledge, is well known. But not until now, in this book, have we 
gotten as close to him as we desired. For here he unfolds his mature, comprehensive 
judgments; he hurries to do it, he says, before age brings on dotage. A year or two 
ago I asked him what his metaphysical position is; he said he was not then quite sure. 
In this volume we have his answer in a final chapter called “Ultimate Guesses.” 

Personal realism is the view which tries to lay hold on the world of experiences as 
being essentially what it appears, that is, real and external to the knowing mind and 
extra-mental in character; personal as here used means that mind stands over against 
that world as something unique. This view is a philosophical defence and elaboration 
of what the man in the street believes before he gets too doubtful and critical; it is set 
against materialism, most idealisms, and other isms. It is a philosophical defence of 
what may be believed about what is in the main generally believed. It is a philosophy 
that is empirical in emphasis rather than merely rational. Moreover, it is content with 
the balance of probability rather than with certainty. 

The bulk of the book is given over to metaphysical discussions of the favorite 
Prattian themes: epistemology, body-mind relation, interactionism, with chapters on 
meaning, substance, universals, self, freedom, etc. The build-up (and he builds cau- 
tiously, solidly, pitting possibility against possibility) is upon the lines that mind is 
causally effective and thus, strictly speaking, purposive; that the self is transcendental 
in nature; that all rival views here are completely and soundly wrong; that even as the 
self has intercourse with the body so a great Self may well be considered as operating 
upon its body, the world; that the Self directs and fashions the world to its own pur- 
poses even as a musician works out his art improvising as he goes (emergent evolution), 
now wildly now mellowly, but without a set design. Thus the final ultimate guess is 
a Spiritual Pantheism. Pantheism here is not the type in which the individual is swal- 
lowed up; each experience is unique. Whatever else jwe say about the world we can- 
not pass by religious hopes and the claims of the mystics. The mystic reveals both 
union with and apartness from reality. We learn about our world as we learn about 
our friends, in the kind of totality of experiences; reason is not alone the goddess of 
understanding though reason nonetheless is a goddess. 

The full force of this book can only be appreciated by professional philosophers. I 
mean to say that it presupposes an understanding of metaphysical disputes involving 
biology, psychology, physics, epistemology and the great historical and contemporary 
philosophical quarrels. It is the kind of book which will be studied and not read; it 
will likely go through its edition slowly. It will be appreciated by those who ap- 
preciate how fundamental metaphysics is to one’s religion and one’s quest for ultimate 
truth. I, for one, shall be reading this book a second time. 


VERGILIUS FERM 


The Philosophy of Religion. By E. Brunner; translated from the German by Amie b: 


Farrer and Bertram Lee Woolf. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 194 
pages. $2.00. 


This book is evidence, if indeed evidence were needed, that interest in the teachings 
that go under the name of Barthianism continues unabated. The Philosophy of Religion 
by Emil Brunner is one of the volumes in “The International Library of Christian 
Knowledge,” which are being edited by Dr. Wm. Adams Brown and Dr. Bertram Lee 
Woolf. 

This Philosophy of Religion is less general than philosophies of religion usually 
are. The subject is treated “from the standpoint of Protestant Theology,” which is its 
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title in the original: Religionsphilosophie evangelischer Theologie. It recognizes that 
Philosophy of Religion must begin with the facts of Religion and in the end with the facts 
of some particular form of Religion. The task that is set for it is to inquire how far 
a mental ground is discoverable for the connection between particular facts (p. 11). It 
must attempt to show the meaning and justifications of Religion within the mental 
ground known to philosophy. Philosophy goes on the supposition that ultimate validity 
is grounded on natural reason. Christian faith is grounded on revelation and that of 
a very definite kind. It contends that the living and personal God can be known only 
by a personal meeting, through God’s personal word, through that special event to which 
the Bible and the Bible alone bears witness and the content of which is Jesus Christ. 
In view of these varied standpoints, can philosophy and Theology be harmonized? Not 
by regarding one as rational and the other as irrational; nor by calling the one real and 
the other symbolic; nor even by calling the one universal and the other particular. The 
author gives the line along which he thinks such harmony must be sought. General 
Philosophy leaves out of account a fundamental fact and because of this omission falls 
into a grievous error. That fact is man’s guilt. To confess it prepares men for a true 
view of life since it makes them ready to listen to the voice from above, to Revelation, 
the Word of God in Scripture, which is identical with the word of God in the soul. 
This Word is none other than Jesus Christ, given once for all and yet timeless. The 
identity of this word of Revelation in Scripture and in the soul has been obscured by 
Orthodoxy, by Ethicism, by Rationalism, and by Historicism or the History of Religions. 
It is to Kierkegaard that we are indebted to call us back to the identity that these have 
for so long a time obscured. 


In the discussion then Orthodoxy, Rationalism, Ethicism and Historicism are re- 
viewed. What they have contributed is briefly given; what they can not give is even 
more strongly stressed. “Criticism shows us by an analysis of knowledge that knowl- 
edge always consists of two features; it is both an elaboration of data perceived by the 
senses and yet self-contradictory, into a harmonious coordination in thought, and also 
a limitation and control of such rationalizing by an X which is a datum that can never 
be resolved into a concept” (p. 62). “The ultimate fact that we can know is that our 
knowledge is limited. For our knowledge the Absolute is no more—though also no 
less—than a necessary limiting conception. Thus when we reflect on knowledge we are 
face to face with the question of the Absolute without however being able to give our- 
selves any answer to it” (pp. 65, 66). If knowledge of reason is inadequate this is no 
less true of that of Ethics. Apart from revelation we can not give any answer to its 
fundamental demands and that whether they pertain to the moral law as a universal 
obligation or to guilt and forgiveness. 


The History of Religions, as indeed all history also has its lacunae which Revelation 
alone can bridge. History is meaningless apart from the question of Why—and that 
whether viewed as cause or as end (Urgeschichte or Endgeschichte). 

Enough has been said to show why philosophy can not answer the problems of 
‘human life. Where it fails, Revelation meets men’s needs of thought, of the moral life, 
of history. 

And what is that Revelation? It is in the Scriptures. However the author con- 
siders verbal inspiration a species of idolatry. It is the Reformation principle of in- 
terpretation—Luther’s statement that the Scriptures are the cradle in which Christ is 
embedded—that needs to be recovered. ‘Behind the unity (of the Old Testament and 
the New Testament) which the believer can yet discover despite its strangeness, al- 
though he can not prove it, he recognizes the one witness to the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ who no longer merely speaks but is the Word; who no longer merely 
preaches but grants forgiveness; who does not merely proclaim the Kingdom of God, 
but embodies it and brings it about” (p. 165). 
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This is then presented as the philosophy of religion. The author himself seems to 
suggest that it is in deference to present interests that he does not call it Theology 
(p. 18). He would make Philosophy of Religion a part of Baek ete than the 

ht to be given a place in an Introduction to Christian Theology. 
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The Christian Faith. Composite, edited by W. R. Matthews. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1936. 340 pages. $3.00. 


The introduction written by the Editor states the purpose of this volume of Essays : 
“The plan of the book will be readily understood from an account of how it grew in the 
minds of those responsible for it. We felt sure that there are many intelligent men and 
women who are perplexed by what they hear and read about the position of Christianity 
in the intellectual world today. They are told that religion has been ‘undermined’ by 
modern knowledge, and they can find no easy way for deciding for themselves whether 
this is true. What they need is a plain statement of the case from persons competent 
to give it; now this is what we hope we have provided.” This purpose appears clearly 
in the subjects that are treated: “Why Christianity?” “The Bible: Its Unity, Inspira- 
tion and Authority ;” “The Christian Belief in God;”’ “The Historical Values of the 
Gospels;” “The Christian Belief in Christ;’ “The Primitive Church;” “Sin and the 
Need of Redemption ;” “The Christian Doctrine of Redemption ;” “The Church;” “Chris- 
tian Worship ;” “The Christian Way of Life;”’ “Christianity and Civilization.” It will 
thus be seen that these Essays cover the main subjects of the Christian Faith. Each 
Essay is written by a specialist and yet it is written for the ordinary reader and not 
the specialist. The writers also represent various groups of Christians but one is not 
conscious of this in reading their discussions. 

It would not be possible in a short review to go into any details of the discussions 
as they are here presented. Not all the statements of the various writers are in entire 
accord and yet there is a remarkable consensus of belief throughout. In so far as the 
Essays may find a place among apologetic presentations of the Christian Faith they 
aim rather to state Christian beliefs persuasively than to present formal arguments. 
The book is heartily commended both to ministers and to the general reader. 


JoHN ABERLY 


Studies in the Life of Jesus. By Irwin Ross Beiler. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1936. 
319 pages. $2.50. 


This volume is designed for a one semester course for college undergraduates. Be- 
fore publication the gist of it was used by Professor Beiler in his classes at Allegheny 
College. The author received his college training at Ohio Wesleyan and did his graduate 
work at Boston and Berlin, at the latter place studying under Professors Harnack and 
Deissmann, For a number of years he has been a successful teacher of Philosophy and 
Religion. 

The arrangement of the book is excellent. There are twenty-nine chapters, each 
followed by a series of questions dealing both with the Biblical material and related re- 
ligious and social problems of that day and ours. Besides a general index there are 
three appendices, one giving supplementary reading suggestions, the others listing the 
miracles and parables respectively. The early chapters deal both with the world of 
Jesus and the sources. The last eight chapters have to do with Passion Week. 

The author belongs to the so-called “Historical School.” He is acquainted with and 
uses the methods of modern historical research. He follows the Synoptics and, makes 
but slight use of the Fourth Gospel. He introduces the student to the important critical 
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problems connected with the study of Jesus, many of which are ordinarily reserved for 
the work of theological seminaries. Conflicting views are stated briefly but frankly and 
in most instances the author indicates his personal position which is generally moderately 
liberal. 

This work will be criticized in some quarters because as a college textbook it does 
not confine itself to “content” but engages the student’s mind with critical questions. 
However, in the opinion of the reviewer, this is not a fault. It is increasingly evident to 
us who are dealing with them in the classroom that college undergraduates are already 
thinking of these matters and it is imperative that they be given guidance. Whether! 
one always agrees with the theological views of the author or not, this work is well 
written, evidences a thorough knowledge of source material and shows a profound ap- 
preciation of Jesus. 


W. C. WALTEMYER 


The Social Manifesto of Jesus. By Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1937. 255 pages. $2.00. 


The Lord’s Prayer is here interpreted as the social manifesto of Jesus. The pur- 
pose of the book is to stop the speedy and thoughtless mumbling of the prayer in public 
worship and to show “how we have been treading with heavy feet on social explosives 
whose detonations, once set off, would rock the structure of the world.” 

The Kingdom of God is regarded not merely as a post-mortem, supra-mundane state, 
but also as an affair of this world, and the petitions of the Prayer are treated accordingly 
under the following heads: the State; the Government; the Vote; Law; Property; Debt; 
Crime; and Evil. Protestantism is said to have erred exceedingly in thinking of the 
Kingdom as “a wholly personal, inner experience which is only incidentally related to the 
outer experience of corporate life,’ and “if Jesus is to be understood as reflecting the 
insights and traditions of his race, Protestant subjectivism and Roman ecclesiasticism 
must both be discarded as giving inadequate understanding of his aspirations” (pp. 24-25). 

The whole intention of the Lord’s Prayer is social, “and the various petitions will 
be improperly understood unless they are set within the social pattern which Jesus called 
the Kingdom” (p. 227). Society must be so changed “that the desires of men may be 
focalized on the life of the spirit. Man must be born again, but this cannot happen on 
any wide scale in a society that discourages it or renders it abortive’ (p. 226). 

The Lord’s Prayer is a “symphony of idealism and devotion.” To pray it truly 
one must recognize that the Kingdom of God is a social ideal, universal and spiritual, 
and that “our Father” has “our bread” for its natural correlative. “Our daily bread” 
is a philosophy of property, and to pray for property, capital, material possessions, goods 
and services, and things “is not only the right, it is the obligation of the Christian. It 
is at the opposite extreme of the impatient word of Proudhon who denounced property 
as theft, or the shriveled sentimentality of those who identify physical poverty with 
spiritual wealth. Indeed one might even hazard the rash opinion that St. Francis of 
Assisi paying court to Lady Poverty was wrong. Despite his elevated and immortal 
passion, he was wooing a sterile old maid” (p. 113). 

But the prayer is for bread mutually possessed, and the adjective daily “stands up 
boldly to dispute both acquisitiveness and the profit-motive’ (p. 122). “Hence there 
must be a distribution of material goods such as will assure regular daily bread for all, 
and make impossible the cultivation and gratification of avarice by the use of bread in 
the accumulation of private wealth. Since debt is the resource of those who are denied 
their quota of food, debt becomes a tyrant exploiting the normal hunger of men and 
giving occasion for crimes of desperation and terror. Debts must therefore be forgiven 
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in the ideal society, or so organized and controlled as to be creative of good and not 
destructive of it” (pp. 225-6). 

Furthermore, “since conduct is so manifestly conditioned by social usages, society 
must provide more suitable grounds for character to grow and flourish in. The prayer 
that we shall not be led into temptation is the obverse of the prayer for the coming of 
the Kingdom. Thereby God is exonerated from participation in our misdeeds, for it is 
an evil society and not a malign God that leads us into temptation” (p. 226). “There 
is only one way of explaining evil, which happens to be the way, as well, of abolishing 
it. We overcome evil by achieving the life of the spirit” (p. 219). Just as the captain 
of our salvation was made perfect through suffering, so will our perfection be won. 
“God is with us, but he cannot deliver us from evil without our cooperation or against 
our will” (p. 220). 


The “social manifesto” of Jesus, as the Lord’s Prayer is here rightly interpreted, 
is a much needed corrective for overemphasis upon inwardness at the expense of the 
social implications of religion. We say that the members of the church who receive tie 
Word and Sacraments in honest and good hearts are good citizens. Are they? Or do 
the social conditions under which they have to live choke the Word so that it becomes 
unfruitful? Can a good citizen be a good Christian?—that is the crucial question in a 
day when dictators and warmakers the world over are arrogating to themselves the 
right to prescribe what the good citizen shall do. It is said that we are pilgrims and 
strangers on earth, and that our citizenship is in Heaven, and certainly this is the ulti- 
mate truth. But that is not the whole truth, for there is also a here-and-now aspect and 
phase of it. Does not the praying of the Lord’s Prayer require us so to live that God’s 
name may be hallowed, his will done, and his Kingdom come on earth as it is in 
Heaven? These are some of the questions that are causing Lutherans in increasing num- 
bers to demand books like the volume before us. 


The author’s plea for praying the Lord’s Prayer by cooperating with God in 
bringing his Kingdom upon earth can be made still more effective by reading a little more 
deeply into the history of the Jewish people. The book does not give sufficient con- 
sideration to the positive value of the Pharisaic nationalistic hope in helping to preserve 
what was highest and best in Jewish religion from evaporation into the current religious 
syncretism. And when it is said that “Israel lost its cohesion when it ceased to regard 
God as the God of all nations,” and that the Dispersion to the uttermost parts of the 
world was “the frightful consequence of that easy apostasy” (p. 73), one who interprets 
the origins of the Christian religion from the developmental point of view must ask 
a question. Was not the Dispersion a cause of loyalty to Jahweh as well as a conse- 
quence of its disloyalty to him? That disaster played no favorites; it struck the faithful 
as sharply as it did the apostates: indeed they often had to suffer even more than their 
fellows who had more easygoing consciences with reference to the compromises de- 
manded by their environment. Had our author put the matter in this light, he would 
have a still stronger case for establishing the Kingdom in order that God’s will may be 
- done by individuals upon earth. 

Again, a more thorough consideration of the literary and critical problems raised 
by comparing the Lord’s Prayer as it appears in Luke’s Gospel with the fuller, more 
liturgical form in Matthew would have relieved his argument for the forgiveness of 
debts from considerable embarrassment. He takes the literal financial meaning. But 
can we be sure that the same Jesus who spoke of camels going through needles’ eyes 
and of mountains removed by faith meant the word in the restricted sense of money 
debts only? By consequence of this restriction the author’s interpretation of the petition 
as a prayer for the forgiveness of the crushing burden of debt which rests upon those 
who have to go into debt for their daily bread or starve is weakened by claiming too 
much. So too with his application of the parable of the Two Debtors; for although that 
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parable does furnish an illustration of what happened to people who got hopelessly into 
debt in those days, the whole context into which Luke placed it shows that he at least 
saw its luminous point in the forgiveness of sins. And Luke, whose sympathies are 
most with the poor, has “sins” as well as “debts” in his form of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Nor is it correct to say that “Jesus says our debts are to be forgiven because of some- 
thing we do” (p. 145). The causal idea has to be read into Mt. 6:14-15; all that is 
actually said in those verses is that God does not forgive us unless we forgive men their 
“trespasses,” and Mk. 11:25 makes it quite general: forgive if you have anything 
against anyone. 

The “debts” of the Lord’s Prayer are that fraction of the whole duty of man to 
God and his fellowman which remains undischarged whether by sins of omission or 
commission, of ignorance or of highhanded rebellion against the will of God. The “for- 
giveness” of financial debts is a special case under the general principle. This consider- 
ation, however, does not invalidate the author’s point that in the ideal society of the 
Kingdom of God debts will have to be so controlled as to be productive of good, and 
that when they become productive of evil instead, they will have to be forgiven. 

R. T. Stamm 


Creative Society. By John Macmurray. New York: The Association Press, 1936. 
168 pages. $1.50. 


“Creative Society” becomes entirely definite and specific in its subtitle, “A Study 
of the Relation of Christianity to Communism.” Of the many attempts to relate these 
two great world forces since the Russian revolution, this does, by all odds, the best job 
for the reviewer of all that have come to his attention. 

Professor John Macmurray, of University College, London, is a thinker, and in 
practically every paragraph he challenges seriously the mind of every reader, to think, 
not necessarily as he does, but to think through with him. Sherwood Eddy says that 
of some seventy leaders who addressed his American Seminar traveling through Europe 
in a single summer, Professor Macmurray was by far the most profound and original. 
It is altogether possible that one could say, after spending some hours with “Creative 
Society,” that of the last seventy books read it was the most “profound and original” 
and stimulating of all. The following samplings in the author’s own words serve as 
best evidence of the justification for so bold an evaluation of this work. 

“Until we can define what Christianity means, at least as clearly as the Communist 
can define what he means by Communism, it is quite useless to compare them.” 

“To repudiate Christianity at once simplifies the task of taking sides and working 
effectively for the cause of social progress.” 

“If he (the Christian) refuses to repudiate Christianity it is on the subject of 
Christianity that he must make up his mind. Until he has done this he cannot make 
up his mind about anything else.” 

“We do expect an English gentleman .. . to behave in a fairly definite manner, but 
we do not in the same way expect a Christian to behave in a specific manner because he 
is a Christian. The question whether a man is a Christian or not rarely arises in our 
minds when we are considering his fitness to bear social responsibilities.” 

“| the idea of Christianity has always tended to be associated in the minds of 
the masses of people with the standard of moral and social decency prevailing in the 
period in which they lived. At one time Christianity guaranteed the loyalty of slaves 
to their masters. Later it became a guarantee against slavery.” 

“|. many religious people now speak and behave as if the existence of God de- 
pended upon their belief in Him... . If God exists the conversion of the whole human 
race to atheism would not affect his existence by one iota.” 
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“We would do well to consider whether the profession of atheism in contemporary 
society, and in particular by the Communists, is not in fact a repudiation of a concep- 
tion of God that is at once traditional and false.” 

“The Communist movement started when Marx said, “Let us turn from ideas to 
reality; let us look not at men’s theories but at their actions.” 

“The significance of believing in God, he (the Communist) naturally thinks, can 
be discovered by finding what attitudes to life and what forms of social behavior are 
fostered and maintained by the Christian churches. He concludes that they are not 
in practice urgently concerned with the establishment over the world of a human so- 
ciety of a free and equal brotherhood, whatever they may say about it.” 

“Even if the Communist is right in his judgment of organized religion and its ad- 
herents he may be wrong in assuming that they believe in God. Anyone who concluded 
that the behavior of the Christians showed that they did not believe in God but only 
thought they did might then equally conclude that the Communists equally believed in 
God and only thought they did not.” ; 

“I am equally convinced that a Christianity which remained true to the revelation 
of God contained in its own gospel could achieve the purpose which Communism seeks 
to achieve through its rejection of religion, more easily, more certainly, and with a 
fuller understanding of the real issues involved.” 


“All idealism is a concealed materialism, and the real motive to action which it 
sustains is the hunger for power.” 


“For him (the Communist) religion, in its very essence consists of a world of ideal 
illusion which will provide an imaginary consolation for the inevitable frustration of 
actual life. For him religion is essentially a defense-mechanism of the human animal 
against fear.” 

“Real religion finds its true enemy not in irreligion but in the sham religion which 
turns belief in God into belief in the Devil. The only answer to the atheism of the 
Communist is the revelation, as a creative force in material human life, of the religion 
of reality.” 

“My own interest in Communist theory—and I suspect also that this is the case 
with other Christians—arose through the discovery of these principles in the gospel in 
the first instance, and the subsequent discovery that they reappeared in different but 
recognizable forms in the philosophy of Karl Marx.” 

“Its (Communism’s) humanism, even if it were to be achieved, could only integrate 
the world of human beings with one another. That is the simple reason why the idea of 
Man cannot be substituted for the idea of God. Humanism fails because of its 
restriction.” 

“The whole Communist interpretation rests upon the hunger-motive to the exclusion 
of the love-motive.” 

“Christianity is the source of Communism, and Communism has moved into dia- 
lectical opposition to Christianity through the process by which Christianity in its con- 
scious form has been divorced from material realities.” 

“Communism presupposes Christianity and its denial merely isolates it from its 
own conditions. Christianity implies Communism and the denial of this merely isolates 
Christianity from its own reality.” 

“The transformation of Communism is the task of Christianity.” 

“The conception of the natural world as mere material, without loveliness or sig- 
nificance in itself—the conception of this world which is so current in our own time and 
which is associated commonly with materialism—is itself the product of idealism (the 
other-worldliness of pseudo-religion). It is the idealist that has taken all the signifi- 
cant lovely sacred things out of the natural world... .” 
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“Idealism is profoundly irreligious because it is the perversion of religion into 
unreality.” 


“The idealism of pseudo-Christianity consists finally in the divorce between love 
and hunger, through which love becomes an ideal and hunger is left to control and de- 
termine action. Love becomes a sentiment or a feeling or an exaltation that accompanies 
the contemplation of an idea.” 


“The test of a belief in freedom, which is the major part of the belief in a democracy, 
lies in the extent and the energy of our efforts to provide freedom for those who do not 
have it.” 

“The expert and the specialist, the highly trained and the highly cultured may be 
useful and essential for solving technical problems about the means by which the general 
solution (for modern society) can be carried into practical effect, but they are positively 
disqualified for deciding what the general purposes shall be.” 


The above quotations are gathered from the book, torn loose from their context of 
course, but yet with meaning obvious enough to afford a real taste of its flavor. It is 
chock-full of that sort of keen analytical interpretation of modern life and the great 
currents that are surging through it. If any mind is willing to be exposed to a serious 
challenge to dive deep beneath the traditional superficial and sentimental thinking about 
the essential matters of life, here is the instrument which will serve the purpose. It 
will do just that for both Christians and Communists. Not all of either group will 
agree with nor relish what they shall be compelled to face, but each will come up nearer 


the truth about human existence because of the dive. 
D. F. Putman 


The Church and the Social Problem. By M. Reu. Columbus: The Lutheran Book Con- 
cern, 1936. 46 pages. $0.25. 


This book presents the lecture delivered by Dr. Reu at the Lutheran World Con- 
vention in Paris in 1935. As an address for the occasion it impresses the reviewer as 
vigorous, timely, and courageous. However, it is not an easy matter to furnish a re- 
view. As a lecture it limits itself to citing conditions, unequivocally stating obligations 
and limitations of both church and state, and mapping consequent courses of action. 
There is no soft-pedalling. From this point of view the book is a ringing challenge. 
And again as a lecture the rich array of penetrating suggestions is barely thrown out and 
left undeveloped. This had to be so and it is the more challenging because of this fact. 
It should stimulate much reading. 

There are many points which might be discussed in a review. But we shall limit 
ourselves to the general trends. It acknowledges the problem presented by capital and 
labor and insists that the church must not sidestep it; it insists on the specific duties be- 
longing to the state and to the church respectively; it is emphatic in its reference to 
sin—in rather striking contrast to much recent tendency to reduce this root of all evil 
to a mere matter of social maladjustment; it is prophetic in its laying upon the church 
its obligation to face the sternness of the existing confusion. The present reviewer could 
wish that every pastor might read and ponder it with great care. There is much here 
in brief compass and at small expense. 

The title of the book might have been fairer to its content if it had been announced 
“Luther on the Church and the Social Problem.” This is not intended as a criticism, 
but to indicate that the treatment is practically limited to that and is not as general as 


the given title indicates. 
C. F. SANDERS 
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Der Dienst der Kirche an der heutigen Menschheit (“The Function of the Church in the 
World Today”). By Julius Richter. Gutersloh: Bertelsmann, 1936. 115 pages. 
RM 3. 


What Prof. Dr. Julius Richter writes always is interesting. His published books 
are many and voluminous. This one is a small book, but it is packed full of ideas about 
many things which interest Germans today, and others too. The point of view is that 
of an author who has devoted his life to the teaching of the theory and practice of mis- 
sions. Dr. Richter is professor of missions in Berlin University. He wants to suggest 
lines of thought and discussion for those who are to attend or are interested in the four 
Christian World Conferences in 1937 and 1938. He believes that the problems of Ger- 
many are paramount, and that their solution will be decisive for the future of Christianity 
in relation to the forms of the established Church in different countries, the conflict with 
non-Christianity in all of its phases, the development of nationalism in oriental and occi- 
dental lands, the sovereignty of the state, the race problem, and education in all its grades. 


The wealth of ideas and ideals stored within these pages would give one a severe 
dose of mental indigestion were it not for the splendid arrangement which enables one 
to take the contents piecemeal, for the clear and fine language used throughout the book, 
and for the definite Christian missionary atmosphere which pervades the pages from be- 
ginning to end. 

Dr. Richter starts with this statement: “In every consideration of the meaning, 
function and history of the Christian church we must keep our eyes fixed on the central 
fact that the church is an institution which has this mandate for all men: ‘Go Ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.”’ He ends his book with the 
Biblical quotation: “This is the victory which overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
And in between he discusses in brief paragraphs of profound analysis the significance of 
the church’s message of God, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, religion and philosophy, 
secularism, the major non-Christian religions, the biblical foundations, the historical 
development and the present organization of the church in various countries including the 
growing churches in the mission fields, the relation of the churches to the state, and 
allied questions of secular and ecclesiastical government, and finally the ideals of the 
church and of the state in the education of youth for citizenship and for the kingdom 
of God on earth. 


It is significant that a German professor who like a good German, cries “Heil 
Hitler,” will write such a sentence as this: “The conflict in which the church is called 
upon to engage today demands that above all things she shall defend and preserve the 
truth of the revelation of God against false religions and philosophies.” And again: 
“The church with its message of salvation for all the world faces problems of greater 
difficulty today than she has ever faced in all of her history of two thousand years.” 


Dr. Richter confessionally is a Lutheran but he is unionistic in his church polity. 
He is a product of the Prussian Union. He has always been an advocate of unionism 
among Protestants. He wants to encourage the United Churches in the mission fields. 
In his chapter on “The Confession of Faith of the Early Church,” he outlines ten articles 
of faith which, one is led to think, might serve in the eyes of the author as a basis for 
a common confession of Christians everywhere on earth. 


Yet Dr. Richter states in his Foreword that he does not wish to discuss theological 
questions or problems of church polity, only to point out what is the real function of the 
church in these times of critical changes and conflicts in every part of the world. His 
presentation is thought-provoking, logically arranged and fundamentally evangelical. It 
is a splendid preparation for the discussion which will engage the attention of the World 
Conferences at Oxford, Lausanne, Edinburgh and Hangchow. 


GrEorGE DRACH 
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Marriage in the Lutheran Church. By G. E. Lenski. Columbus: The Lutheran Book 
Concern, 1937. 377 pages. $2.50. 


Considerable attention is now given to Christian home building. Young people are 
seeking guidance. Middle-aged married folks are perplexed by puzzling problems. 
Social and religious leaders are busy counseling persons crushed or crippled by marital 
troubles. The importance of the home is emphasized anew by the disastrous effects of 
broken homes and unhappy married life upon personality. Dr. Lenski has given 
Lutheran pastors a valuable study in this timely volume. He not only gives us a can- 
did and accurate review of the history of marriage in the Lutheran church but he pre- 
sents a challenge to the Lutheran church of today. 

After a careful study of all the facts he concludes that the Lutheran church of today, 
facing modern social needs and particularly those vital ones related to marriage, may 
be said to be limited in her efforts to render constructive reform service by reason of 
the following facts: 

“Tt is not in accord with the genesis and the spirit of Lutheranism as such to seek 
to express itself by way of popular opinion which would often have reform and social 
betterment come through rule, law, regulative measures, legislative enactments and the 
like. 

“The emphasis placed by the Lutheran Church upon spiritual freedom as an es- 
sential feature in faith and in life is a further factor which embarrasses her in her effort 
fo improve marital standards and to correct social ills. 

“The tendency of Lutheranism to seek fixed creedal expression has likewise caused 
the members of this communion to move slowly in all matters calling for rearrange- 
ment or readjustment in the field of faith and morals.” 

All leaders in the Lutheran church must face the facts of social evils and the com- 
plicated and contradictory elements involved in the problem of marriage and divorce. 
Every Lutheran minister should be preparing himself to render greater service to the 
people in this field. A careful study and complete understanding of the following vital 
propositions is essential in such preparation: 

“The need, on the part of the Lutheran Church, of a deeper and more sympathetic 
realization of the immensity and seriousness of the various problems long associated 
with marriage and divorce and still far from being settled by any efforts now being put 
forth by any agency of government, state or church. 

“The need of a more intense and scientific study of marital problems and domestic 
relations by the leaders of the Lutheran Church in the interest of a more effective minis- 
terial technique and a more adequate instruction for the laity both in and through the 
teaching agencies of the church. 

“The need of a deeper realization both within and without the church of the tre- 
mendous potentialities of the Lutheran Church—of the power of her idealism and tra- 
ditions when properly applied to the practical affairs of life—of the healing, uplifting, 
ennobling influence of true religion when brought to bear upon the individual in par- 
ticular and society in its broadest aspects.” 

The book fearlessly faces the facts of social evils, of the omissions of the church 
and of the obligation of Christianity to the individual person as well as to social groups 
and to society as a whole. 

Thank you, Dr. Lenski, for this refreshing and rebuking book—this chastening and 
challenging message! May your efforts stimulate our leaders so to develop and direct 
our Beloved Church that she may fully discharge her mission in the realm of contem- 


porary society. 
H. D. Hoover 
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The Business Administration of a Church. By Robert Cashman. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Company, 1937. 163 pages. $1.50. 


The publishing firm of Willett, Clark and Company is issuing “The Minister's Pro- 
fessional Library.” Mr. Cashman’s book is the fourth volume in that series. It is com- 
plete in itself, and deals most helpfully with the minister’s function of executive 
leadership. 

The work of every minister will improve if he develops his executive ability. This 
will happen in the life of any one who conscientiously studies the chapters in this book 
on “Personal Conduct” and “The Use of Time.” These two chapters should make every 
minister think more highly of himself and his office. Three other chapters are devoted 
to the personal ministry of the pastor as Executive: “The Minister’s Office,” “Files and 
Records,” and “Correspondence.” The other subjects treated are: “Church Organiza- 
tion”; “Publicity”; “Church Finance”; “Church Property”; “Stewardship.” One of 
the most helpful and sensible portions of the book is the chapter on “The Sexton.” 

Every church ought to have a Workers’ Library and this volume should be in that 
library and be carefully read by every church worker. It was written primarily for 
ministers. It will contribute to better church management. 

H. D. Hoover 


Soul Winning. A Handbook of Personal Evangelism. By S. D. Daugherty. Philadel- 
phia: The John C. Winston Company, 1937. 102 pages. 


Into the small compass of 102 pages, the writer has crowded the experiences of a 
long and useful life in the winning of souls. It is the sincere conviction of this reviewer 
that this handbook on Personal Evangelism will enrich the library of ministers of all 
denominations and also prove a valuable help to many laymen, who may wish to know 
the “how” of soul winning. Writing as he does, out of the wide and vast experience of 
a veteran, the author places his material in such manner that it can be very easily un- 
derstood and just as easily put into practice. 

The book is just what it professes to be, “A Handbook of Personal Evangelism,’—that 
and nothing more, but it is all of that, and a novice using it may soon become expert in 
taking men alive. Dr. Daugherty has attempted—and succeeded—in setting forth, in 
easily comprehended fashion, the art of winning many kinds of men to believe in and 
accept the Lord Jesus as their Savior. Among the best values of his book are the 
clinical and illustrative materials that enrich it. This commends it practically, not only 
to individuals but equally for group study. It might well be used as a textbook in theo- 
logical seminaries or in college or Y. M. C. A. classes. Young People’s societies would 
enjoy its course of instruction, and adult Bible classes would find it a valuable addition 
to any other lessons they study. The book contains the mature convictions of a man 


who not only knows how, but who knows how to impart his knowledge to others. Get 
the book! You will not regret it. 


A. PoHLMAN 


My Group Sessions. By O. Fred Nolde and Paul J. Hoh. Philadelphia: The United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1936. 94 pages. 25 cents. 


In the introductory statement of this helpful textbook there is a fine summary of 
its purpose: “In addition to being available as a textbook in leadership training, this little 
volume will prove helpful as a reference book for use by teachers and superintendent, 
particularly under the following conditions: 1. When the teacher encounters a particular 
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problem in classroom procedure. 2. When the teacher has difficulty in his group session 
and has not been able to locate his exact problem or its causes. 3. When the teacher 
is eager to continue his leadership development. 4. When a superintendent needs help 
in the work of supervision.” 

One can always expect a carefully prepared and helpful work from the authors of 
this book. Here they have been unusually successful in carrying out the purposes which 
they have set before themselves. It is hard to conceive that so much helpful material for 
a Church school worker could be packed into so small a book. In fact there are very 
few books which will answer as many questions, of the average Church school teacher 
so satisfactorily. 

Little time is lost with vague generalities. The principles for good teaching are 
clearly set forth, and are splendidly illustrated with material with which every teacher 
is familiar. There is plenty of evidence that the authors have not only “learned their 
lessons from textbooks” but have had contact with real life and know what is going on 
in the average Church school. The conscientious use of this small book will result in 
greatly improved teaching in our Church schools. 

Beta SHETLOCK 


Worship. By Theodore K. Finck. Philadelphia: Board of Publication of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, 1936. Leader’s Edition, 96 pages with 14 page intro- 
duction, 30c. Students Edition, without introduction, 20c. 


This publication, one of the first of the new elective courses for young people in 
the Christian Life Course, sets a high standard in its treatment of the various phases 
of worship. It attempts to present the aids to worship which the church has developed 
through the centuries, and through these facts to develop an inner spirit of worship in 
the learner and to provide for its expression in many ways, especially through the de- 
velopment of the ability to participate in group worship services. 

Following an approved method and philosophy of modern education, the author pre- 
sents each phase of worship as a specific problem, then supplies types of data from which 
youth under the direction of its leaders may make decisions which are peculiarly its own. 
This method of approach, all too unfamiliar in church school literature, prevents the 
stuffing of the student with polished conclusions to which he assents with his voice, but 
from which his emotions and fundamental convictions are far removed. Bible references 
are well chosen and properly emphasized. Factual material is extensive and carefully 
presented. 

Conclusions to be written in by the student are almost entirely of the completion 
form; check lists of various forms of conclusion, such as could be developed from his 
lists of reasons for attending church quoted from various sources, could be used at least 
in some chapters with benefit to the effectiveness of the study. More definite and de- 
tailed directions for activity could be profitably added. Modern treatment of the psycho- 
logical progression of worship, such as simultaneously outlined by Sperry and Vogt and 
developed by Wieman in his worshipful problem-solving, seem the most important omis- 
sion from the book, though some such principles are vaguely suggested in the chapter on 
praying in public. 

On the whole, however, the study can claim credit as a fine piece of work. Ina 
sense it furnishes a companion book to “My Life” of the Leadership Training Texts. 
Many a minister would do well to study both these books twice as assiduously as he ex- 
pects any student to study them. 

HERMAN KEITER 
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Why Pray? By William Evans. Philadelphia: The Pinebrook Press, 19375eetoS 
pages. $1.00. 


An excellent book written by one of America’s best Bible teachers. Its purpose 
is to reach Youth with the message of Prayer. But it is no juvenile book. It contains 
mature scholarship and experience simply told and profusely illustrated. 

There are five chapters: I. The Importance and Necessity of Prayer. II. What Is 
Prayer? III. The Possibility of Prayer. IV. What Prayer Can Do. V. Helps and 
Hindrances to Prayer. All are packed with clear-cut reasoning and abundant illus- 
trations, and they compel one to desire to pray more. 

The book would form an excellent basis for a sermon series on effective prayer. 
Although the reviewer has many fine books on prayer he will add a copy of this volume 
because of its excellence and usable material. It contains a compelling message on 
prayer not only to Youth but to everybody regardless of years because it answers con- 
vincingly the question of the title, “Why Pray?” 

Rate W. Linp 


Making Friends with Life. By James Reid. Nashville: The Cokesbury Press, 1936. 
288 pages. $2.00. 


Should your soul desire to take little walks through life to discover its underlying 
spiritual realities, I recommend that you take this Eastbourne preacher with you to be 
your guide; for Dr. Reid knows life, and he knows too how to interpret it. He sees 
the lights and the shadows, the steep ascents and the yawning chasms, the ministering 
angels and the threatening demons. He points them all out and tells you something 
of their spiritual significance and eternal meaning as he does so. All the while he leads 
you—or, rather, lets Christ lead you—with a steady sureness that breathes confidence 
into every chamber of your soul. 

Fifty-seven sermons make up the volume. All deal with life. All relate God to 
life, and life to God. All are pervaded with a spirit of optimism, encouragement, and 
hope. There is a ray of spiritual sunlight in every page—to illumine, to guide, to heal, 
to cheer. The sermons are short; the longest can be read in ten or twelve minutes. The 
style is simple; anyone can understand the messages. The spirit of the book is positively 
invigorating. And, above all, there is a Christ who is real and vital. 

The reading of this volume has been a blessing. 

Paut J. How 


If the Minister is to Succeed. By U. S. Brown. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1937. 189 pages. $1.50. 


In ten very readable chapters the author, a widely experienced pastor and missionary 
superintendent, sets forth what he considers to be some of the essentials of a successful 
ministry. He discusses such fundamentals as preaching, pastoral work, and evangelistic 
effort, and such very practical matters as the budgeting of time, the minister’s integrity 
in financial affairs, and personal appearance. His discussions are quite informal, almost 
chatty, and yet not superficial. The chapters are punctuated with personal experiences 
and observations, and with quotations from letters received from forty-three Christian 
leaders of prominence. There is much that is valuable; little that is new. The ex- 
perienced pastor will find it interesting light reading and will receive a few helpful sug- 
gestions here and there. The novice will discover in it a good many practical ideas for 
which he will be grateful. 


Pavut J. Hou 
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